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FOREWORD 


This monograph describes the origin and development of the 
payment systems, working conditions and work rules of the running 
trades (operating employees) of Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company from 1920 to the present time. The 
project has been designed and directed by Mr. John Millons, labour 
relations adviser of this Branch, and the monograph has been written 
by Mr. Maxwell Flood, M.A., of Michigan State University. Miss M. 
Copeland of this Branch provided technical assistance on the project. 
It should be understood that the responsibility for inferences and 
implications is assumed by the author and should not be interpreted 
as a reflection of departmental policy. 


The payment systems, working conditions, and work rules of 
railway operating employees are the most complex of the systems of 
compensation in effect in industries under the federal labour juris- 
diction. Until now, no general reference paper has been available 
which describes this subject in detail. This monograph is designed 
to overcome this informational gap. The section on the CNR running 
trades is an expanded version of a reference paper on the same 
subject which was written in 1964 by Mr. John Millons. Mr. Millons! 
reference paper was given restricted circulation within the Public 
Service, and all confidential information supplied by CNR for use in 
Mr. Millons' paper has been removed from Mr. Flood's monograph. 


Our sincere thanks go to the officers of the railway 
employeest unions and the railway companies for their co-operation 
throughout the study. 


John Mainwaring, 
Acting Director, 
Economics and Research Branch. 


96493—13 143 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
In 2023 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https ://archive.org/details/31/76111/672345 


PREFACE 


This study is concerned with the systems of payment, work 
rules and working conditions of the railway running trades in Canada. 
The conditions that govern service and earnings of running trades 
employees who work in yard service are very similar to those that 
apply to workers in industry generally. These have been described 
but they constitute a minor area of concern. 


More than half of the running trades employees work in road, 
as distinct from yard, service and the payment systems and work rules 
that govern their employment and earnings are unique in Canadian indus- 
try. These systems and rules are also complex and, as presented in 
the collective agreements, almost incomprehensible to the layman. The 
major objective of this study has been to reduce and, as far as possi- 
ble,eliminate this problem of understanding. Despite the intricacies 
of the earning systems of the road service employees, it is possible 
to reduce them to a number of basic principles. An attempt, therefore, 
has been made here not only to describe these systems but to identify 
and illustrate the principles upon which they are founded. 


As in many other things, the present system is not wholly 
explicable without reference to the past. The historical perspective 
is of particular importance in this case because many of the principles 
that still obtain today had their origin in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 


The Canadian case cannot be well understood without refer- 
ence to events in the United States. Many of the principles with 
which we are concerned had their origin in that country and were later 
adopted in Canada. 


For these reasons both the historical and comparative dimen- 
sions have been incorporated into the study. The significant events 
in the United States have also been located within the broader social 
context of that society where this has been felt to be necessary to an 
understanding of what was happening in railroad labour relations. 


The present task has been limited to describing what now 
exists and how it came to be that way. The question of what ought to 
be is an open one; whatever choice one makes in that direction, it is 
hoped that this work will make a contribution to providing some degree 
of comprehension of what already exists. 


I owe a debt of gratitude to many people who have contributed 
to the realization of this study. First, to a number of people in the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of Labour: to 
Mr. John Millons for his original conception of the need for such a 
study and for his encouragement throughout the long period that it was 
in progress; to Mr. George S. Saunders for his support and enthusiasm; 
to Miss Margaret Copeland for her technical assistance; and to Mr. 

W.H. Lambton for his editorial guidance. 


A number of union officers gave generously of their time and 
resources. Among the many who made a contribution, I would especially 
like to thank Mr. Art Gibbons, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; Mr. Jack F. Walter, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 


and Mr. W.P. Kelly, formerly of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 

and now with the Canada Department of Labour. Despite many pressures 
from other sources, Mr. Kelly gave a great deal of his time to enlighten- 
ing me on many technical points. 


The officers of the two major railway companies in Canada 
were most helpful in the provision of collective agreements and other 
documents, and through their comments on the manuscript. 


Mr. D. Paltiel of Montreal, a lifetime student of this area, 
provided documentation that proved to be invaluable. Miss Joan Rajezi 
of Michigan State University first brought to my attention the neces-— 
sity of analyzing the relationship between the developments in the 
United States and Canada. She not only researched the area, but wrote 
a great deal of what is valuable in this study. 


Any errors or inadequacies in the document may be attributed 
solely to me. 


Maxwell Flood, 
Michigan State University. 
February 1968. 
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THE RUNNING TRADES AND THEIR WORK 


The operating employees in the railroad industry are known, in 
railroad parlance, as the running trades. The running trades employees 
work at a number of different jobs and in different kinds of service but 
generally they may be described as the men who work the engines and 
handle the trains. The running trades include the engineers, firemen, 
conductors, brakemen, baggagemen, and yardmen. Although there are 
differences within this group in terms of their occupations, wages, and 
status these are differences of degree compared to the differences of 
kind that separate them from other railway employees. Those employees 
who fall outside the running trades are known as the non-operating 
employees. These are the shopmen who maintain the equipment and rolling 
stock, the waymen who maintain the track, the signalmen, the freight 
handlers, the clerks. The dining and sleeping car attendants also are 
not in the running trades. 


Those who are members of the running trades have historically 
been regarded, and have regarded themselves, as a special group. They 
are often referred to as the "aristocrats of labour". The source of 
this title is not clear but it is reasonable to infer that it was rather 
enviously conferred upon the running trades because of their strong 
union organization, apparent high earnings, and alleged security compared 
to other workers. A segment of the running trades may have enjoyed high 
earnings and an unusual degree of security but these conditions have not 
been uniformly enjoyed by the whole group. 


However, the running trades are a special group in a number of 
ways. The nature of their work and the style of life that this neces- 
sitates differentiate them, not only from other railroad employees, but 
from most other workers. First of all, their place of work is mobile; 
movement of freight and passengers is their business. Secondly, their 
pattern of work tends to be irregular and unpredictable. Other employees 
of the railroads, and industrial workers in general, know the hours and 
days that they will work. The running trades employee who is not 
assigned to a regular run must be available for work at any hour of the 
day or night on the basis of a two-hour call. Men who have not been 
long in service, and thus gathered the necessary seniority, are unable 
to predict either the hours or days that they will be working or the 
amount of work that may come their way. They may also spend many hours 
away from home waiting for a train to be made up before they can work 
their way back to their home terminal. The general consequence of condi- 
tions of work in the running trades is that an organized and predictable 
family and social life is difficult. It would appear that this has led 
to the development of strong group identification with fellow workers who 
share the same vicissitudes and style of life. 


For the running trades employees, railroading has to be a way 
of life as well as a job. This is the great distinction between the men 
who man the engines and trains and the other workers in the industry. 


A number of distinctions may be made between various groups of 
employees within the running trades group itself. The first point of 
differentiation is between those who are employed in yard service and 
those who are employed in road service. This is a very important 
distinction since the systems of payment and working conditions of these 
two groups are fundamentally different. The employees in yard service 
enjoy conditions of work similar to those in any other type of industrial 


employment. They work regular, predictable shifts and hours; their 
place of work is permanent and the nature of their work enables them to 
live permanently at home and to enjoy a predictable kind of social life. 
Men who work in the yards are probably not regarded as fully fledged 
members of the "confraternity of railroaders." 


The core of the running trades, the men in road service, may 
be divided into two groups: those engaged in engine service and those 
engaged in train service. The former are the engineers, the firemen 
and helpers, those who work on and with the engine itself. The latter 
group are those who work on the train and includes conductors, baggage- 
men, and brakemen. A further distinction has also to be made between 
those who work in passenger service and those who work in freight service. 
There are differences in the payments systems of these two groups but 
these are differences of rates rather than differences in principle. 


Since it is important to remember these distinctions, we 
reiterate for emphasis that the running trades comprise two main groups: 
road service and yard service. The road service is also divided into 
engine service and train service. 


There is another group of employees, as previously mentioned, 
who work on the trains, but who are not regarded as part of the 
running trades. These are the employees who are concerned with the 
provision of dining and sleeping car facilities for passengers. They 
are regarded as non-operating employees. 


Employees in road service are subject to a measure of forced 
job and geographical mobility by the nature of the industry and the 
system of advancement, based on seniority, that prevails. If aman is 
to advance he has to be prepared to make repeated shifts of job and 
loeation.t He is also subject to mobility whether he wishes it or not 
as he is liable to be "bumped" out of his job by someone with more 
seniority than himself any time there is a change in operations. This 
will require that he, in turn, "bump'' scmeone else with less seniority 
than himself and this may require moving his location as well as his job. 


Another unusual feature of the system of advancement is that 
at various stages in his career an employee suffers a decrease in his 
security. For example, each time that a man works himself to the top 
of the occupational group that he is in, if he wants to continue advanc- 
ing he must bid for a position in the next higher occupational group. 

In his promotion he loses the job security and regular employment that 
went with his seniority in his former group and must accept the status 
of most junior man in his new group. 


The career line for road service employees provides no guaran- 
tee of upward progression. Some employees opt out of the advancement 
system at some point and settle for a lower paying job, such as yard 
service, which will provide regular hours and the opportunity of regular 


home life. 


For a discussion of the social consequences of this enforced mobility 
see: W. Fred COTTRELL, The Railroader (Stanford, California, Stanford 
University Press, 1940), especially p. 42 on,Chap. IV. 


Data available for the United States< show that many engineers 
retire before they have an opportunity to become passenger engineers. 
Of 2,425 engineers who retired in 1951, only 630, or 26 per cent, had 
managed to achieve the status of passenger engineer. The other 74 per 
cent retired from lower classes of service. 


In 1963, Canadats two major railways, the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific, employed a total of 23,350 persons in the 
running trades. The Canadian National employed a total of 13,600 persons 
in such occupations and the Canadian Pacific 9,750 persons. Just under 
one half of all running trades employees in the two companies were 
employed in yard service. The Canadian National employed 6,200 persons 
and the Canadian Pacific 4,320, a total of 10,520 yard service employees 
in the two companies. 


The total number of employees in all classes of road services 
with the two companies amounted to 12,830 in 1963; 7,400 persons were 
employed in this kind of work by the Canadian National and the remaining 
5,430 were employed by the Canadian Pacific. 


ee teed C, RICHARDSON, The Locomotive Engineer, 1863-1963 (Ann Arbour, 
University of Michigan, 1963), pp. 83-84, quoting from "Engineers? 
30% Wage Case", Vol. 5, 1954. 


THE RAILWAY RUNNING TRADES UNIONS 


Most employees in the railway running trades were represented 
by three labour unions in 1963: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Most engineers are members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and most firemen are members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. However, some employees 
in these categories hold dual membership in both of these organizations. 
This is explained to some extent by the fact that men who have marginal 
seniority may alternate between both classes of employment according to 
the requirements of the railway industry in a given period. 


All other classes of employees in the running trades are rep- 
resented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen although it should be 
noted that a rival organization, the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, reported a membership in Canada of 450 in 1963. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is the largest of the 
three major unions in this area with a reported total Canadian membership 
in 1963 of 19,414. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers reported a 
membership in Canada of 8,897, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen reported a membership in Canada of 7,362. These figures 
are considerably higher than the totals of people employed by the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific in the various occupational categories 
that they cover. The disparities may be reduced by taking cognizance of 
the fact that there are a number of other smaller railroads which employ 
these categories of employees. Also, dual membership would account for 
a measure of double counting, and unemployed members would still be 
retained in the union membership records. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers represents employees 
in three occupational classifications of the running trades; the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in four, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen represents employees in eight occupa- 
tional classifications. 


Union representation by occupational classification is shown 
in Table 1 below. 


3 Labour Organizations in Canada, 1963 (Canada Department of Labour), 
p. As. 


Tbid., p. 50. 
Len cette Hts 
Thin. pe 64. 


TABLE 1 


Railway Running Trades - Union Representation by 
Occupational Classification 


Occupational Classification Representing Union 


Yard Service 


PAT OMaeGerr (On. SSSUSUATIUS’ 61 Mecam <> ecsinibie i s,s. 4 ¢ Dera 
Pili LS De DIO CTES trssoacarhhererteravevananwnenens ahctegentiemepeaed Rectieiksiints ahweles 
BE 2S boos Shoat sat sEvice, & 0) chest wish s’ 0: ahs vie Seeds a0 afopens’ alae Bitlet Bhs 
Ae et) TOOL NIA 5 0.5, Esl nig st ts 0. 0,0. a:a8s; 6 w(Romoee 0/4 bogaiers oye jag ba try bee 
BE eo Me SURO ated 27 ie a PRD, SAP Para as ed Se Batak 
#Yard engineers and motormem ..... joccca secs B.L.E. (primarily) 
“YT Asst a remen Batic NSLDCTS§ 5 < os. ste acd chokphe o20 4 fean.e,0 0h B lied Be 
Road Service 
NeEsMmOASSONBSY CONGUCTONS © ua 4 she td ofShels ss ee autos Bone 
RosdiaPevsene+Sonauchor si Yiwie wilerrsdatiene-tewawws Bolts Tis 
Road passenger brakemen and baggagemen ....... Baits its 
PGE OL ORG OVOICIIOTL sasieinictery eth ais ocijech ous. se oe sss Dadiaaes 
*Road passenger engineers and motormen’........ B.L.E. 
*Road freight engineers and motormen ,......... cn ge rele 
*Road passenger firemen and helpers ........... Bel ..fs ks 
mnoadtame: pata trenientandshelpersiaknas .4%4 .1644 B dada 


- The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
.E. - The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
- The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


www 
ae) le ee, 
By 


% An indeterminate number of employees in these occupations hold dual 
union membership, being members of both the B.L.E. and the B.L.F. & E. 


Tables 2, 3, and 4 show the numbers of employees in each 
occupational category of the running trades on both the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific for the year 1963. These tables were 
presented to senior officers of each of the unions and they were asked, 
on the basis of their membership records, to provide an estimate of the 
number of members which they had in each occupational category. 
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TABLE 2 


Railway Running Trades' Classifications, Numbers Employed, by Company, 
for the Year 1963, and Estimate of the Numbers in Each Classification 
Who were Members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Kstimated 
Number of 
Union 
Members* 


Canadian 
Paciric 


Canadian 
National 


Occupational 
Classification 


Yardmasters and assistants 


WL GCM VCENGerS Liar kena £ puedes 303 
Nerd, Topemen ose. Mee ad heertatahs 1,866 
Yardyneime rs iy irradia OF OS. aes ee ae 
Road passenger conductors LOL 
Road freight’ conductores 72.6% 13905 
Road passenger pbrakemen 

and bageagemens siws. gn. 4% ay, DOG 
Road freight brakeméenoy........ 4,060 


TUR Rr ren ares Phase 84.23 6,230 114,653 
| aera Meena, 


The Brotherhood is the bargaining agent for all of the above categories 
and all employees therein are members of the B.R.T. The disparity in 
the figures is accounted for by the fact that some members intermitten- 
tly lapse into delinquency in their membership, according to a senior 
CLLVCergol The knw 


pources “D. Bo. S2=212% 


TABLE 3 


Railway Running Trades’ Classifications, Numbers Employed, by Company, 
for the Year 1963, and Estimate of the Numbers in Each Classification 
Who were Members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


Estimated 
Number of 
Occupational Canadian | Canadian Union 
Classification Paerrnc Total Members* 
TO Oe in apeistaae ots Bie eal kelal aoe 319 
Yard firemen and helpers ... NS Be 
Road passenger firemen 
SOWA TOPE! Pi es bo et ATL 
Road freight firemen 
BIOS TUE L IOI. avin. Wee ale ewes 1929 


ieee anette 2,654 4234 


- Estimates provided by a senior officer of the B.L.F. & E. 
eource: D.5.5.., 52-212. 


TABLE 4 


Railway Running Trades! Classifications, Numbers Employed, by Company, 
for the Year 1963, and Estimate of the Numbers in Each Classification 
Who were Members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


Estimated 
Number of 
Occupational Canadian | Canadian Union 
Classification National recat ve Total Members 
Yard engineers and motormen . 959 698 ) 
Road passenger engineers ) 
BPG) WCOTMCN — a. es cee aces os 386 230 A TS 
Road freight engineers ) 
are moporme;r ‘a5. Melis ein 1,200 907 ) 


ge ie peti ony > «ts. +. sh Niet 4,380 pe ie: 
| 


Source: (D.Bi5.. S2—e12. 
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THE COMPANIES AND THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


This study is exclusively concerned with Canadats two major 
railway companies: The Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. There are a number of smaller railway 
companies operating in Canada such as the Ontario Northland Railway, the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway, and the Midland Railway Company of Manitoba. The exclusion of 
these smaller railways is justified on the grounds that they tend to 
follow the principles and practices with respect to wages and working 
conditions that are established on the two major railways. In fact, in 
some instances, they are parties to joint collective bargaining with the 
major companies and the unions. 


Canadian National Railways is divided into five operating 
regions: Atlantic, St. Lawrence, Great Lakes, Prairie, and Mountain. 
For the purposes of collective bargaining these territories or regions 
are combined to produce two units: the Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes region, and the Prairie and Mountain region. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company divides its railway opera- 
tions into four regions: Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific. Here, 
again, the regions are combined for collective bargaining purposes to 
produce two units: the Eastern and Atlantic region, and the Prairie and 
Pacific: region. 


The payment systems and working conditions of the running trades 
reflect both the geographic division and the occupational differentiation 
of the group as well as the basic distinction between yard and road 
service and the different types of road service. All of these factors 
contribute to the differences in rates and conditions. The principles 
governing payment, however, are almost universally applied; the 
significant exception being that between yard and road service. There 
is also a difference in the application of overtime rates in the eastern 
and western regions but this is the only difference in principle through- 
out road service of all kinds. 


The payments system and working conditions governing all runn- 
ing trades employees in all classes of service on the Canadian National 
Railways are inscribed in 22 collective agreements with the three running 
trades' labour unions: the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. Fifteen of these agreements are between the unions 
and the Canadian National Railways exclusively, seven of them are jointly 
signed by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific. These joint 
agreements cover some employees who work in jointly owned or operated 
facilities such as the Toronto Terminals or the Northern Alberta Railway. 
A similar pattern applies to the Canadian Pacific which has approximately 
the same number of contracts with the unions as the Canadian National. 


THE PAYMENT SYSTEM AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF YARD SERVICE EMPLOYERS 


There was a total of 10,520 yard service employees working 
with the two major railway companies in 1963. They comprised just under 
half of the total running trades group. There are seven occupations in 
yard service: yardmasters and assistants, switch tenders, hostlers, 
yard foremen, yard helpers, yard engineers and motormen, and yard fire- 
men and helpers (referred to in collective agreements as firemen/helpers). 


The monthly average number of yard employees, the average 
annual hours actually worked per employee, and the average salaries and 
wages per hour per employee by occupation on the Canadian National are 
shown in Table 5. The same information for the Canadian Pacific is 
provided in Table 6. 


TABLE 5 


Ganadgans National 


Average Annual 
Hours Actually 


Number of Worked Per |Average Salaries 

Employees |Employee (i.e,]| and Wages Per 

(monthly | actual time on Hour Per 

Occupation average) duty) Employee 
$ 

Yardmasters and assistants .. Bie 3 
DWEECm UEeMers” . Fi. Miia ed . ae Ee) 
Hosters LP RRe LES «wie ite Cl 
Lerdireremen B4l% 4609.8. Bae PRA TES 
Laroehnetpers Os 20 te. 8 Zao 
Yard engineers and motormen . 2.86 
Yard firemen and helpers .... meg 


Total yard service employees.}| 6,206 eae 


Source: D.B.S.,'Railway Transport, 1963, Part VI, Employment Statistics." 


TABLE 6 


Canadian: Pacific 


Average Annual 
Hours Actually 
Worked Per 
Employee (i.e. 


Average Salaries 
and Wages Per 


Number of 
Imployees 


(monthly | actual time on Hour Per 
Occupation average) duty ) Employee 
$ 

Yardmasters and assistants .. a ed 
DNL Cp STICOL Sauce Gus sPorenar. suse i de 
ee Oe anal wai aks wile x ters a whe (il iag 
POL ys )e sic sik seis vale 9 2-8 2.80 
Bee Pe LORS iy ae wh ox eh te. 220k 
Yard engineers and motormen . aed i 
Yard firemen and helpers .... wie 


Total yard service employees.| 4,335 [aired gid 


Source: D.B.S.,'"Railway Transport, 1963, Part VI, Employment Statistics." 


It should be noted that the average salaries and wages per 
hour are not the contract hourly rates but are obtained simply by divid- 
ing total compensation by the number of hours actually worked. This 
means that overtime earnings at premium rates and holiday and vacation 
payments are included. The consequence of this is that the earnings 
rates shown are higher than the hourly working rates. 


The Basis of Pay 


Yard service employees in both companies are paid on the day 
basis. The yard service employees work within their yard and the 
actual mileage that they cover is not a factor which has any relevance 
for their payment. The basic rule with respect to pay for yard employees 
states that eight hours or less shall constitute a day's work. 


The normal pattern of work for yard employees is the forty- 
hour, five-day week. Overtime is paid for at the rate of time and one 
half. 


Basic Daily Wage Rates 


The basic daily wage rates in yard service are primarily 
differentiated by occupation although there is some variation with 
respect to the eastern and western regions, and within the western 
region itself. The rate for yard engineers on Canadian National (East) 
stood at $21.27 on May 1, 1965; the rate on the Canadian National (West) 
on the same date ranged from $21.88 to $24.37. Yard engineers working 
on Canadian Pacific on September 16, 1965, had a daily rate of $21.93 
that applied to all areas. All yard service firemen on the Canadian 
National ‘on May 1, 1965-had a daily*rate ‘of. $1713% 0m April-1 5.2965, 
ah yard service firemen on the Canadian Pacific had a daily rate of 

Srna 


Four occupational categories in yard service come under the 
general heading of trainmen. The latest rates available for this group 
on the Canadian Pacific are September 1, 1964: car retarder operator, 
$21.96; yard foreman, $20.89; yardman, $19.35; and switch tender, $16.75. 
The corresponding Canadian National rates effective on May 1, 1965, were: 
car retarder operator, $22.24; yard foreman, $21.27; yardman, $19.74; and 
switch tender, $17.09. The basic daily rates for each yard occupation in 
all regions are given in Appendix B. 


A brief note here on terminology may be useful. A hostler 
takes the engine from the engine crew at the end of a trip and returns 
it to the yard or shed. He also delivers it to the engine crew at the 
start of a trip. There are both inside hostlers who work within the 
yard and outside hostlers. A switch tender, or switcher, throws the 
track switches within a yard for loading, unloading, making up and break-— 
ing up trains. A car retarder operator controls track switches and the 
car retarder system to route and regulate the speed of freight cars 
entering a yard. 


Holidays and Vacations 


Prior to the enactment of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
in March 1965, yard service employees received seven paid statutory 
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holidays per year; yard service firemen on the Canadian National 
received only six paid statutory holidays. Under the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code all employees receive eight statutory holidays. 


All running trades employees receive paid annual vacations on 
the same basis: two weeks after one year of service, three weeks after 
twelve years, and four weeks after twenty-two years. The calculation of 
vacation pay is made on the basis of the previous year's gross earnings 
at the rates of 4 per cent, 6 per cent, and 8 per cent respectively. 
Train service employees in yard service are compensated for their annual 
vacations on a per diem basis. 
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~ THE PAYMENT SYSTEM AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF ROAD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Close to 13,000 employees were engaged in road service with 
the two major companies in 1963. This was slightly more than half of 
the total running trades group. Road service employees were distributed 
among eight different jobs: road passenger conductors, road freight 
conductors, road passenger brakemen and baggagemen, road freight brake- 
men, road passenger engineers and motormen, road freight engineers and 
motormen, road passenger firemen and helpers, and road freight firemen 
and helpers. 


The monthly average number of road service employees, the 
average annual hours actually worked per employee, and the average 
salaries and wages per hour per employee by occupation on the Canadian 
National are shown in Table 7. The same information for the Canadian 
Pacific is provided in Table 8. 


TABLE 7 


Canadian National 


Average Annual 
Hours Actually 
Worked Per 
Employee Gees 


Average Salaries 
and Wages Per 


Number of 
Employees 


(monthly | actual time on Hour Per 
average) duty )* Employee 
Road passenger conductors Shaew 
Road freight conductors: . st. rae 
Road passenger brakemen and 
DASZACCTION: pat. Hol epagererare wit “ale Ore Veg 
Road freight brakemen ....... 3.06 
Road passenger engineers 
STC: MOWOIM OT paes wear sleds ty ats Sed 
Road freight engineers 
ANIC MMOLOPMOH Varaistatatan: statnie shel WEL 
Road passenger firemen 
BANCO] Pers: wim. Pheartetra ein hs Ex62 
Road freight firemen 
ANG MeLMers B55 asi. «oh: lake Deore 


Total road service employees. 7,416 


“ This is not necessarily the same as time paid for. 


Source: D.B.S.,"Railway Transport, 1963, Part IV, Employment Statistics." 


be 


TABLE 8 


Canadian Pacific 


Average Annual 
Hours Actually 

Worked Per |Average Salaries 
Employee (i.e,] and Wages Per 
actual time on} Hour Per 


Number of 
Employees 
(monthly 


average) duty )* Employee 

Road passenger conductors ... ns 
Road freight conductors ..... bey 
Road passenger brakemen and 

Wee Oa etiem Bie ble ss .eisceunatsvens pe ahr 
Road freight brakemen ....... 2.0 
Road passenger engineers 

UG SE CET Mio A, COR ae ae is 
Road freight engineers 

CA MO GN ELS se susie ware unaee hae 
Road passenger firemen 

PE IC LO SIECY bee 0 \sitiedensas whcus is 4.40 
Road freight firemen 

BO he pers mvirewenwe neers Cree 


Total road service employees.| 5,426 Pia 


aé 
7N 


This is not necessarily the same as time paid for. 


Source: D.B.S.,'"Railway Transport, 1963, Part VI, Employment Statistics." 


A caveat must be registered here similar to the one that has 
been given above with respect to the average salaries and wages of yard 
employees. The average salaries and wages shown include all premium and 
overtime payments as well as holiday and vacation payments. 


The Basis of Pay 


The system of payment for employees in road service, both 
passenger and freight, is one of the most complex systems of employee 
compensation in Canadian industry. One expert in this field has 
described it as a "fantastic jungle" and while this may be something of 
an overstatement it does serve to emphasize its complexity and the 
numerous variables which constitute elements of any single pay calcula- 
tion. These are, in part, a reflection of the nature of work in road 
service which itself involves so many variable elements that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain uniformity even in a number of trips between the same two 
points. 


Road service employees are paid on a trip basis. Their wage 
rates differ by occupation, type of service, geographic region, and size 
of train. They may also qualify for additional compensation if they are 
delayed at their initial or final terminal or if they are required to 
perform certain extra services in the course of their duties. These are 
the major variables that contribute to the complexity of the system of 
payment of road service employees. 
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The foundation of payment in road service is known as the dual 
basis of pay system. It is not and never has been a double pay system, 
but refers to the fact that both miles run and time taken affect the 
level of compensation that the employee will receive. Thus, it is always 
necessary to know the number of miles run as well as the time taken in 
order to compute the appropriate payment earned. In engine passenger 
service the agreements specify that 100 miles or less, five hours or 
less, shall constitute a day's work. In engine freight service the 
provisions are that 100 miles or less, eight hours or less, shall consti- 
tute a day's work. The difference in hours here is a recognition of the 
greater speed of passenger trains. The dual basis of pay system also 
applies to conductors and trainmen in road service. Here there is some 
variation in the number of miles or hours which constitute a day's work 
but the principles governing the basis of pay are the same. These 
variations are shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 


The Bases of a Basic Day in Road Service, by Occupational Group, 
and Type of Service 


Average 
Minimum 
Speed 


Occupational Group 
and Type of Service 


Engineers and Firemen 


Passenger Service « .cieciews as PO ee iy oe 
Ly ala Bd ga tat Ro, MEPS HET I Me 123 m.p.h 
Conductors and Trainmen 
Passenger service: 
Eastern and Atlantic ..... AU Mapes 
Pragvie.nend: PSCrTIG sccm s 20, “WeD.clls 
POU Gs e BOEV CO. iis eas si 505) m.p.h. 


The dual basis of pay system is quite straightforward so long 
as the miles run are 100 or less and the time taken is five hours or 
less in passenger service or eight hours or less in freight service. In 
both cases the engine crew would qualify for a basic day's pay as speci- 
fied in the appropriate collective agreement. For example, a Canadian 
National engineer who worked a passenger train between two points in the 
eastern region 100 miles apart, in five hours, would qualify for a day's 
pay ranging from $15.48 to $17.47. If he worked the same train in the 
western region his pay would range from $15.73 to $17.72. 


These two examples bring in another factor that affects the 
engine crewts pay, the Weight on Drivers rule. This refers to the 
weight of the engine or diesel unit on its driving wheels. The average 
diesel unit weighs around 250,000 pounds. In certain circumstances an 
engine crew can find themselves in charge of as many as four or more 
units, and receive additional payment accordingly. On the Canadian 
Pacific Railway this rule was transformed into a unit differential in 
1959 in response to total dieselization. 


A detailed example of how the Weight on Drivers rule applies 
in one region is shown in Table 10. If an engine crew work a train any 
distance less than 100 miles, in any time less than five hours, they 


qualify for the basic day's pay that is provided for that region, that 
class of service, and that weight of engine. 


TABLE 1O 


An Example of the Application of 
the Weight on Drivers Rule 


peg eit on Rates of Pay Effective 
rivers 
Pounds (000) Hevalanh a 

Per Mile Per Day 
OTTER hg ke AS eae ne ade pe 5s) 
Pe BO ee A). ape is deve vs, we 15.59 
Bei ea plas 3 ohare’ 5 ee 7 
PE aah el ders 5 asa. wie to eae 
POE SUN tah css oj Cees DN ea! ie 
ee SO aa sh aaa 16.03 
Or Te a ahatny aces aos 16.14 
OG ape, UE es Nae Rar ara 16.25 
SLE Wis do ple ne aa a es 16756 
Senay wot eee 16.48 
Se) et ee eee 16759 
POO EOP IO. eciia ec. tscks 16.16 
do Seo gh 6 Pe nea ae 16.81 
ROU ls 6 bance a Gas 15.92 
CIO I es a en a ee Die 
II ce: as a kote eet oe a fae as 
IO PROC oa wid os on ese Rl forts 
FOU GO eo Se Vicks 5 ss ws 7.36 
SOLOS va sora © ss ‘ Uae 
TOU 7BHG VOVETAG. <0. ws Add .08 for each 

additional 

50,000 lbs. 


The above example is taken from the Canadian National agree- 
ment and relates to passenger service on the Atlantic and 
Central regions. It demonstrates a principle which is common 
to all areas and classes of engine service. 


In all of the above circumstances there is little difficulty 
in the calculation of compensation. However, the complexity of the dual 
system of pay emerges whenever the number of miles run in a day exceeds 
100 or when the time taken, irrespective of the number of miles run, 
exceeds five hours in passenger service or eight hours in freight service. 


The same principles apply to the payment system for trainmen 
although the number of miles or hours which constitute a day's work are 
slightly different, as indicated in Table 9 above. 


The basic daily rates for all occupational groups, in all 
classes of road service, in all regions, are provided in Appendix B. 
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Extra Mileage ani Overtime in Road Service 


Employees in road service may earn extra mileage pay plus 
overtime pay in addition to their basic daily rate. If a crew completes 
a run of more than 100 miles in a day (five hours or less in passenger 
service, eight hours or less in freight service) extra mileage payments 
are earned. A hypothetical case may illustrate this. Suppose an 
engineer completes a run of 150 miles in passenger service in five hours 
in a class of service where the basic daily rate is $20. He would earn 
the basic daily rate of $20 for his first 100 miles run plus an extra 
mileage payment for the additional 50 miles run beyond the basic day'ts 
work of 100 miles. The rate for the additional mileage is calculated 
by reducing the daily rate for 100 miles to a single-mile rate. This 
rate is then multiplied by the number of extra miles run and added to 
the basic daily rate. In our hypothetical case, the extra mileage pay- 
ment would be $10 (the single-mile rate of 20 cents times the 50 extra 
miles). Thus, the total compensation would be $30. This example is 
illustrated in Table 11. Note that inflated rates have been used for 
computational facility. 


TABLE 11 


Hypothetical Illustration of the Application of the Extra Mileage 
Rule Where the Extra Mileage is Made Within the Basic Day of Five 


Hours_in Passenger Service or Hight Hours in Freight Service 


Dee wally amples, fie. os. abee es 100 
BA SLOKMAL LY NACE Dy evel sine oaeree.s $20.00 
Daily rate reduced to the single-mile basis: 
$20.00 ; 
“00 20 cents! per mile 
Length Of actual a7ul. «<.< ss «0 150 miles 
Payment calculation: 
100 miles i(basiic day) bs... .. $20.00 
Plus: 
50 extra miles at 
20 conts<ler miller. fovea nee $10.00 
Total payment for 150 miles .. $30.00 


Overtime in road service is paid on the basis of a principle 
known as the "speed basis", compounded on the basic day in passenger and 
freight service. In passenger service a basic day is 100 miles or five 
hours, in freight service 100 miles or eight hours. On these bases it 
is evident that the minimum speed at which payment is made is 20 miles 
per hour in passenger service (100 miles divided by five hours), and 12% 
miles per hour in freight service (100 miles divided by eight hours). 
These two speeds are used to determine when overtime begins in these two 
classes of service. Irrespective of the number of miles run, overtime is 
not payable until the hours on road duty exceed the miles run divided by 
12% or 20, the appropriate speed basis for the class of service. For 


example: 
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(a) Engine crews in freight service become eligible for overtime 
after: 8 hours on a run of 100 miles or less, 
10 hours ona run of 125 miles, or 
12 hours on a run of 150 miles, etc. 


(b) Engine crews in passenger service become eligible for overtime 
after: 5 hours on a run of 100 miles or less, 
7 hours on a run of 140 miles, or 
8 hours on a run of 160 miles, etc. 


(c) Train crews in passenger service become eligible for overtime 
after: 7% hours on a run of 150 miles or less, 
10,hours on @.run of 200 miles; or 
ITenOUurs Onua.run Ol 220 miles; etc. 


(d) Train crews in freight service become eligible for overtime 
on the same basis as (a) above. 


Tables 12 and 13 provide a detailed exposition of the points 
at which overtime begins on runs of from 100 to 199 miles on speed 
bases of both 20 miles per hour and 124 miles per hour. 


Overtime is paid at pro rata (straight time) rates in all 
passenger service and in freight service on the western regions. Both 
companies pay time and one half rates for overtime in freight service on 
their eastern regions. This differential in overtime rates in freight 
service in the two regions dates back to the application of the McAdoo 
Award in 1919. This award, among other things provided for the payment 
of overtime in freight service at the rate of time and one half. This 
premium rate was provided by Supplement No. 24 to General Order No. 27. 
However, a corollary of this benefit was the requirement that initial 
and final terminal delay and junction switching allowances be relin- 
quished. The employees in the western regions wished to retain these 
allowances and, therefore, declined to accept the premium overtime rate 
in freight service. The employees inthe eastern regions accepted the 
award and relinquished the allowances. 


The crucial point, necessary for an understanding of the over- 
time rule, is that two conditions must be met before overtime is payable: 


(1) the employee must have been on road duty in excess of the 
number of hours which constitute a basic day for the 
particular class of service in which he is working: five 
hours in passenger service and eight hours in freight 
service; and 


(2) the total miles run divided by the hours on road duty 
must produce an average speed of less than 20 miles per 
hour in passenger service and less than 124 miles per hour 
in freight service. 


a 


TABLE 12* 


Time after which Overtime Begins on Runs 100 Miles to 199 Miles in 
Length, on Speed Basis of 20 Miles Per Hour 


Overtime Overtime Overtime 

Begins Begins Begins 

Distance After Distance After Distance After 
Miles Hours Miles Hours Miles Hours 
LOD Meee? SOO 6. L6ONs, Roe 8.2h 
45° Vo Pg oe pees OB Gt fai: Gaagur ar See 
IOALset od. 5.06 6. eh ee, 3 8.30 
PAS Merk ale og 6. bel Gas. S233 
LOA eer .f oe 6. LUE PLT 8.36 
BG oat fe 5 us 6. oer fetal 8.39 
SE et te, weg ers: te PAS hahar ata ters 8.42 
LO ee Re, he fe Li pare eee oop 
POG vis Be See he OM A PRES. 8.48 
ROGAN e es Sey ee DU ithits.shotens Bsa 
EROS 1. Pe 350 he TAO. dees 8.54 
PER Boe, DAS ie LPR, BOP. 2 S57 
Ee, PPS. 5456 ad RO ee eee 9.00 
La ps teed 53d Pe Se Ree le 9.03 
Woe, he. BA h2 P. ee SPH, Oe. 9.06 
HS Sy ae bees, ee Popa J 9.09 
LIARS. & 5.48 oe Rel Ags.o se. OnL2 
TV Pay, SAR Seee: fs SL aN 9.15 
iS OBS ty, ae DY ee NO) deh. 9.18 
TES Peso se fi re AD Is 9.21 
she 2 Meyer ae 6.00 is BEC L aS. 9.2 
22 PA aks 6.03 ie ae oon Pee 
Ae ae shi 6.06 | OTT. A, 9.30 
POS be ete re 6.09 Vie RSC ae ae 9.353 
Bs ogaer ree One fee se ohh tae 9.36 
Li) rere GL ES f(s: OAT LAes. &e 9.39 
dhe eee 6.18 ox EOL. See 9.42 
bg Ae NA er G 220 8. d thy 6 SP RLAET rears. 9.45 
Veo pe ea ore 6 2h ce 6 rc. MS 9.48 
ae sda aie he O27 a OT) te » fae 
eh seh. SS 6230 $3 oo Sh. 9.54 
TLS. Sem 6733 8. ‘ge ASS Rare RSs fi 

Toe ee ee 6 36 8. 
UE i en oor he 6.39 & 


“ This type of table appears in most agreements covering road service. 
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TABLE 13* 


Time after which Overtime Begins on Runs 100 Miles to 199 Miles in 
Length, on Speed Basis of 124 Miles Per Hour 


Distance, 
Miles 


Overtime 


Accrues 
After 
Hours 


.00 
05 
£L0 
14 
LY 
ah, 
“7A, 
34 
38 
43 
48 
D3 


OOo oOodDddodnonoaonwnmonwnwnnnnn 


Overtime 

Accrues 
Distance, After 

Miles Hours 

165 4a. Blas i3ac6 
T6902 ac on N le Sk 
LE Od tasers, shee 13550 
TEs A yeah peas bibs Bry ott 
8 OY a ge 13.46 
Voge +0 wha 13.250 
Piles eh. e4 Bags bs 
(beads Svc 14.00 
V(Gne 5 Vicots 14.05 
aught ay We Pyeng Lae Le, 
lor ety Byes 
he Qevenere-wrere 14.19 
PSO Aa )e 14.2 
Td eget La Z29 
6S ee Vy 3k 
URS Be aise Genes lpe3e 
POR eG Jews 14.43 
1S Some ae 14.48 
PG oe a EGS 
LS Pete aa ays 
ABS eee cee LSS O02 
eo rade ne is OF 
POO wee TS C12 
Re Eos Aa Lbed7 
192 “eth 2 « L5ee2 
Ie SO aR Pan 15526 
DA, Sighs eG 25,31 
ooh es 15 36 
TOG ede ote D ie wy toe 
LOY  456hG 15.46 
RS Sah Reg ae L660 
B08 TS sbeltte » ihe ee) 


* Thee type of table appears in most agreements covering road service. 
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There are three basic factors which may contribute to the 
determination of an employee's earnings. Every day that he works he 
qualities Tor: 


(1) the basic daily wage rate for his occupation and class of 
service. 


He may also qualify for compensation for either one, or both of the 
following: 


(2) extra mileage compensation, and/or 
(3) overtime payment. 


These three elements are the basic ones in determining earnings in road 
service. It should be noted, however, that employees may qualify for 
further compensation for services which earn so-called "arbitrary allow- 
ances." These arbitrary allowances are discussed later; here we are 
concerned with the really basic aspects of earnings. 


The circumstances under which these various elements of 
compensation may enter the earnings calculation are shown in Table 14. 


TABLE 14 


Possible Components of Payment for any Single Trip Worked 
by Engineers in Freight Service 


(Basic Day: 100 miles or less, 8 hours or less) 


Miles Run 


Less than More than 
Time Taken 100 Miles 100 Miles 100 Miles 
(1) (2) G\name 
Less than Basic Daily Basic Daily Basic Daily Rate 
8 hours Rate Rate + 


Extra Mileage 


(4) (5) (6) 
Basic Daily Basic Daily Basic Daily Rate 
8 hours Rate Rate + 


Extra Mileage 


(7) (8) (9) 
More than Basic Daily Rate Basic Daily Rate | Basic Daily Rate 
8 hours a + 2 
Overtime Overtime Extra Mileage 
+ 
Overtime 
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Table 14 illustrates that a road service trip may result in 
any one of four possible payment situations: an employee may qualify 
for the basic daily rate only; the basic daily rate plus an extra mile- 
age allowance; the basic daily rate plus an overtime payment; or the 
basic daily rate plus an extra mileage allowance as well as an overtime 
payment. Let us repeat for emphasis here that overtime is earned when 
two conditions are met: in passenger service, whenever an employee is 
on duty for more than five hours and the total miles run divided by the 
total hours on duty produces an average speed of less than 20 miles per 
hour. Overtime is paid in freight service when the hours on duty exceed 
eight and the total miles run ay oe by the total hours on duty produces 
an average speed of less than 124 miles per hour. 


The following examples illustrate these principles and are 
based on a recent study in the United States.l They relate to an 
engineer in freight service where the standard conditions apply (basic 
day of eight hours or less, 100 miles or less, average minimum speed of 
124 m.p.h.). These examples are also shown in the various cells in 
Table 14. 


Engineer A travels 80 miles in seven hours. He receives 
only the basic daily rate and no overtime (cell 1), despite the fact 
that his average speed is less than 124 m.p.h. If he had travelled 100 
miles in seven hours he would still receive the basic daily rate (cell 2), 
as he would if he travelled 80 miles in eight hours (cell 4), or 100 miles 
in eight hours (celrrsy. 


Engineer A takes nine hours to travel 100 miles. He 
receives the basic daily rate plus one hour of overtime (cell 8). 


Ingineer A travels 125 miles in twelve hours. He receives 
the basic daily rate, plus extra mileage payment for 25 miles (excess over 
100), plus two hours overtime (at 124 m.p.h. he should have made the trip 
in ten hours). This example is shown in cell 9. 


There is another situation that resembles the one shown in 
cell 9 but which does not qualify for overtime payment: 


Engineer A travels 150 miles in twelve hours. He receives 
the basic daily rate, plus extra mileage payment for 50 miles (excess 
over 100), but no overtime (his average speed was 123 m.p.h. and one 
condition of overtime payment is that the average speed be less than 124 


Mepeh.) 


A basic daily rate for an engineer in freight service in Canada, 
effective May 1, 1965, ranges from $17.39 to $21.81 according to the 
weight of the locomotive. This was the effective rate on the eastern 
region of the Canadian National for that date. The basic daily rates for 
all other companies, regions, and occupations are provided in Appendix B. 


Cells (3) and (6) in Table 14 present the rather straightforward 
situation in which an employee runs more than 100 miles in eight hours or 
less. In such a case he qualifies for the basic daily rate plus an extra 
mileage payment with respect to the extra miles run. The payment for 
extra miles is made on the basis shown in Table ll. 


t Reed C, RICHARDSON, The Locomotive Engineer ..., p. 78. 
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Where overtime is payable at the pro rata rate it is calculated 
by dividing the daily rate by 8 and multiplying this figure by the number 
of overtime hours. For example, with a daily rate of $20 and a qualifi- 
cation for two hours overtime, the overtime earnings would be: 


S 2Ue Soo oes BEC OO 


Where overtime is payable at time and one half, the appropriate calcula- 
tion in the same circumstances would be: 


$20 + 8x13 x 2 = $7.50 


The principles underlying the examples shown in Table 14 apply 
to all other road service occupations and classes of service. The only 
modifications that have to be made to substitute for these other groups 
are the variations in daily mileage and hours requirements which consti- 
tute the basic day for the particular group with which we are concerned, 
and the use of the appropriate assumed rate of speed for that class of 
service. 


Arbitrary Allowances 


Road service employees may qualify for a number of so-called 
arbitrary allowances which provide additional compensation for specified 
extra services performed while on duty. These include such things as 
switching performed by a road crew, time lost through delays at the 
initial or final terminals, time held away from home terminal, and dead- 
heading (the necessary movement of a worker from one place to another on 
a train being worked by another crew). 


When conditions call for such extra service:: being performed 
the employees concerned qualify for extra compensation as specified in 
the appropriate rule. For example, allowances are paid for the time 
during which @ crew is on duty at its initial terminal prior to its 
departure. Similar allowances are payable for time on duty subsequent 
to their arrival at the final terminal. 


Crews who are not assigned to regularly scheduled trains, and 
unassigned crews who are held at a terminal other than their home term- 
inal longer than sixteen hours without being called for duty, are paid 
on a minute basis with a maximum of eight hours in each twenty-four hour 
period in which they are so held. 


Graduated Wage Rates 


We have already noted that basic daily wage rates for engine 
crews are graduated according to the weight of the engine they are work- 
ing or the number of diesel units they are using. This is detailed in 
Table 10. The same kind of differential is applicable to trainmen in 
freight service. Basic rates for this group are increased with each 
block of twenty cars over eighty. Additions are also made to the basic 
daily rates in specified areas of the western region as a compensation 
for working in particularly difficult terrain. These are known as valley 
and mountain differentials; they are shown in Appendix B. 
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Monthly Mileage Limitations 


To provide some measure of distribution of the available work 
and consequent earning opportunities, monthly mileage limitations have 
been incorporated into most of the agreements. These hold good except 
in cases of emergency or where there is a shortage of crews. Engineers 
and firemen, in both companies and in all areas, observe a limitation of 
4,800 miles per month in passenger service and a limitation of 3,800 
miles per month in all freight service. Conductors and trainmen in the 
eastern region of both companies observe a limitation of 6,000 miles per 
month in passenger service and a limitation of 4,300 miles per month in 
freight service. Conductors and trainmen on the western region of the 
Canadian Pacific observe a limitation of 5,700 miles per month in pas- 
senger service and a limitation of 3,800 miles per month in freight 
service. Conductors and trainmen on the western region of the Canadian 
National have been subject to 4,300 miles in freight and 6,450 miles in 
passenger service for several years. 


It will now be evident that the basic daily wage rate for road 
service employees is not an adequate index of earnings. There are 
actually four factors which may contribute to such earnings: 


(1) the basic daily rate; 

(2) extra mileage payments; 

(3) overtime payments; and 

(4) a number of arbitrary allowances. 


There is no authoritative study available which indicates the relative 
weight which ought to be given to each of these factors, in terms of 
their contribution to total earnings, for road service employees as a 
whole. However, one survey~ of the breakdown of the earnings of engineers 
in the three classes of service in the United States provides some guide- 
lines. The survey indicated that in passenger service approximately 50 
per cent of the wage comes from the daily rate, about 34 per cent from 
extra mileage pay, 9 per cent from arbitrary allowances, and 3 per cent 
from overtime. It must be noted, of course, that due to the speed of 
passenger trains, passenger engineers seldom fail to make an average 
speed of 20 miles per hour and, as a result, they seldom qualify for 
overtime payment on a speed basis. The freight engineer, on the other 
hand, according to the survey, infrequently exceeds 100 miles and 
receives about 67 per cent of his earnings from the basic daily wage 
rate. He receives about 8 per cent from extra mileage; about 7 per cent 
from arbitrary allowances, and 20 per cent from overtime. Mileage is of 
little consideration to yard engineers. Their wage is made up of approx- 
imately 83 per cent from the basic daily rate, 5 per cent from arbitrary 
allowances, 8 per cent from overtime, and about 4 per cent from extra 
mileage pay. 


Payment by Hours or Miles 


Another way of analysing the dual basis of pay is to note that 
road service employees are paid on the trip basis and that between term- 
inals, they are paid for miles run or hours elapsed, whichever produces 
the greater compensation. To determine the basis of pay (hours or miles) 
for runs over 100 miles, the miles run are divided by average speeds of 
124 or 20 miles per hour in freight and passenger service respectively. 
Thus, for example, the equivalent time for a run of 125 miles in freight 
service is 125 + 124 = 10 hours. In this case pay would be claimed on 


<Ibid., p. gl. 
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the mileage basis if the road trip took less than ten hours, and on the 
hourly basis if it took more than ten hours. No new principle is involved 
here; it is simply a slightly different statement of those already 
examined now being stated in terms of the way in which the employees 
choose which of the two claims (hours or miles) will maximize their 
compensation. 


Two examples of the application of the dual basis of pay are 
given below. The first provides an example of the kind of situation in 
which a crew claims miles rather than hours; the second example shows the 
opposite kind of situation. These two examples are reproductions of pay- 
ment claims which were actually made by road service crews. It should be 
noted that the examples are 1962 claims and are, therefore, calculated at 
a rate which is approximately 10 per cent less than 1965 rates. 


Example 1 
Run Based _on Miles - Through Freight Train Crew, A to B (157 miles) 


Going Trip 
Crew reported for duty at A at - 5:45 MM 


Time train departed from A - 7:45 PM 
Time train arrived at B - 1:05 AM 
Crew went off duty at B at - 1:40 AM 
Actual miles run - 157 


7 hours 55 minutes 


Time on duty 


Hours = Miles 
Initial terminal time - 2% Qo" a5 
Road time Seo 157 
Final terminal time - 35" 7 
Total my k 189 


Total Earnings Conductor - Trip $27.63 Hourly $3.49 


Brakeman - Trip $24.25 Hourly $3.06 


Note: As the road miles of the trip were 157 and the running time 
was less than 124 hours (i.e., 157 + 123), the crew claimed 
road time in miles rather than hours. As the crew was oper- 
ating in unassigned service and were held away from their 
home terminal (A) for 25 hours and 35 minutes, they received 
another basic dayts pay, conductor $14.42 and brakeman 


$12.63. 


eh 


NeECUrh-«LeLp 


Crew reported for duty at B at -— 3:15 AM 


Time train departed from B - 4:20 AM 

Time train arrived at A - 10:55 AM 

Crew went off duty at A at - 11:30 AM 

Actual miles run - 157 

Time on duty - 8 hours 15 minutes 
Hours —- Miles 

Initial terminal time — 1* Ob" i5 

Road time = 61 35" ) 

Final terminal time - see) 7 

Total = GY 15' ef 


Total Earnings Conductor - Trip $26.80 Hourly $3.25 


Brakeman - Trip $23.33 Hourly $2.83 


Note: As in the going trip, the crew claimed road time in miles 
rather than hours. 


Summary 
Total Elapsed Time Total Time on Duty 
Average Average 
Hourly Hourly 
Karnings Hours Earnings KRarnings Hours Earnings 
§ § § $ 
Conductor 68.85 hit 45" 1.65 68.85 16* 10" 4.26 
Brakeman 60.21 LS, of but cee iis 60.21 16 10" CS iie 


mo 


Example 2 


Run Based_on Hours - Wayfreight Engineer, A to B (45 miles) 


ingin 


Time 


Engin 
Actua 


Time 


LGaw Geet 
Road 


Fanal 


Going Trip 
eer reported for duty at A at - 
train departed from A ~ 
Time train arrived at B _ 
eer went off duty at B at - 
1 miles run - 
on duty - 
al terminal time ~ 
time - 
terminal time = 


Total 


6:30 AM 
8:25 AM 
4250 PM 
6:35 PM 
45 


12 hours 05 minutes 


Hours 
af 65 
gt 25m 
Te ett 


eee O5" 


Total Farnings - Trip $23.28 Hourly $1.93 


Note: 


Miles 


Zo 


150 


As the road miles of the trip were less than 100 and 
the running time exceeded 8 hours, in this case 8 

hours and 25 minutes, the trip was claimed in hours. 
Time in excess of 8 hours was paid at overtime rates. 
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Return Trip 


Engineer reported for duty at B at - 6:00 AM 


Time train departed from B - 7:30 AM 

Time train arrived at A - 2:55 

Engineer went off duty at A at - 4:20 ™ 

Actual miles run - 45 

Time on duty - 10 hours 20 minutes 
Hours = —-_ Miles 

Initial terminal time on Cems yg 18 

Road time en ie tl 9 

Final terminal time rh 25m £/ 

Total - 10* 20" 128 


Total Earnings - Trip $19.54 Hourly $1.89 


Note: .As. in the going trip, the trip was claimed ain hours, 
and time and one half rates were paid after 8 hours. 


oummary 
Total Elapsed Time Total Time on Duty 
Average Average 
Hourly Hourly 
Karnings Hours Harnings Earnings Hours Earnings 
$ $ $ $ 
Engineer ewe CCR ESOL Le? 2 .o2 Zee Le ob 


Table 15 is taken from one of the recent collective agreements; 
this type of table is included in most of them and provides the conver- 
sion of overtime minutes in freight service, at time and one half, into 


miles. 
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TABLES 
Table Showing Time and One Half for Overtime (182 miles per hour) 


Expressed in Miles; Applicable to Road Freight, Transfer and 
Yard Switching Service, from 3 Minutes to 8 Hours, Inclusive 


Overtime Miles Overtime Miles Overtime Miles Overtime Miles 


eae ud 2: he OP0S suk. 115 
Bisae c oe hes a Eee Ss 
TO ats 3 ee jes Pat eee by 
ne Sapte hy 2: hes Oslo task 118 
ls eae 5 2: Ae se oleae 119 
LO ae 6 Zz ie Ceo AE £20 
Be wees 7 as es cone, LZ) 
DO vias 8 as ies 6.504 as ie 
P55 Pata 9 ee he Gla ase 123 
CPs, See LO a ies SG a: Ih 
Steere Lh ee les byt Joh cee 125 
Seve. 12 2: ke Coe. 126 
eae ie o: he 6° 127 
HAs yoegine Ma 2s ie 6+ SO, 128 
1 Sa ae 15 oe Ae 255% ahi 129 
De Mee 16 2 he or Sonat 130 
aa ey 2: he ip py 13d 
ero re 18 os oe TiO sae. Lee 
EO er 19 a8 pk ire eas 133 
ea Ober. 20 one ee Oo fee 134 
A BCE DW eeerte a ws pir Parle ate te 135 
eee se ZO 3: 5: We hs Leet 136 
SRA Ts Se aeiae oS oe aie Les Sian 137 
Lek. eee 2h oe bu ge eg e 138 
eo 25 ‘Ss b: De Oe ek 139 
Neg 26 3: B: tee ae 140 
PES ony ap ies Se (ee J arene Ad 
iat 28 oe ne fis eee 1A2 
De Es aM 29 ne an Ene eee 143 
Le SG. 20 oe Se Dish Wee te ack Ak 
NMR oP a Bai ie 5: Seren & crete 145 
rey ore OE 53 DAT os dot, Me 
AS iue 3% ee Bs fie Ohya 147 
dy ot pel 3h +3 ei iis pao ie 148 
Lee 35 3 Ar yes Warr e 1h9 
Tres 36 on Ee SrOGren. 150 
1:58 oY ies 6: 
2202 38 ds er 


Turn-Around Service 


There are special rules which apply to a type of road 
service which is known as turn-around service. Turn-around service is a 
situation in which a crew travels from point A to point B and then 
returns to point A in continuous service. Freight crews may be called 
for turn-around service only if the distance from the initial terminal 
to the turn-around point is less than 100 miles. Train crews in passenger 
service may be called for turn-around service if the distance from the 
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initial terminal to the turn-around point is less than 150 miles. This 
arrangement is of advantage to the companies as it provides them with a 
cheaper operation, in terms of employee earnings, than would be obtained 
in straight-away service (minimum 100 miles pay) for each leg of the 
POG ie 2 


A statement of the turn-around rule, in contract language, is 
shown below. This particular rule is Article 2, paragraph 3, of a 
recent collective agreement between the Canadian Pacific and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers: 


Regularly established passenger runs of less than 
100 miles one way shall be considered as continuous 
muns fuiromabame ordered for, until laid-up jat,.end of 
the day and shall be paid at the rate of 124 miles 
per hour and overtime pro rata, with a minimum of 
100 miles per day exclusive of initial terminal time 
first trip; but if the miles run, or the miles run 
and the service performed and switching, together 
with all time held at terminal and turn-around points 
between trips where engines are not turned over to 
enginehouse staff, combined at the end of day, exceed 
124 miles per hour, then the mileage will be paid. 


Note that the 123 m.p.h. speed is used for computing payment 
in these shorter turn-around runs. It lessens the possibility of 
inequality in pay where a crew is held on duty for long periods at the 
turn-around point, as mght happen on some suburban runs. 


Tables 16 and 17 provide detailed examples of the turn-around 
rule in operation. 


TABLE 16 


Example No. 1 (Passenger Service - Atlantic and Eastern Regions) Two 

Round Trips between A and B; Distance A to B, 25 Miles; One Hour at 

B First Trip; Five Hours at A between Trips; Three Hours at B Second 
Trip; Engineer Ordered at A for 7:45 AM 


Time Legend Mileage Equivalent 


Report for duty at A at..... : 
Leave shop track at A at 

Leave Stac om ie Aa Rene aie. 
APrEVE"SUaUTON at Darn sere: 


3 miles prep. time 
3 miles init. ter. time 
2oeeecvlal mM Les run 


Turn train and leave B at 12% miles 
Arrive eualion au Aa ye. ws a> acbual miles 
Released from duty at A at 9 miles 

meport for duty a0 A. av ..ss 

Pere Ota On S20 UA Ay oe eis cies 94 miles 


Rerive SLacLO an Oat we ses 25 actual miles run 


iin train and ofr aury 


ee eh ae ee ees 6¢ miles 
Report tor cCupy at Baty vada 
Leave station ot Bat ince: as 3 miles 


BTrive SUSACLON Go A aU ste che ws 25 actual miles orun 


Arrive shop track at A at 


RE i a ig okey 4 ni nee 94 miles final terminal time 


155 miles 


Total elapsed time 14 hours 15 minutes at 125 miles per hour, 178 miles; 
elapsed time being greater, time is paid - namely, 178 miles. 
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This first example is illustrative of a case in which the 
compensation is based on the total elapsed time at 123 miles per hour 
as provided for in the rule. The mileage allowance for the actual mile- 
age made, and the time on duty, being less than the mileage represented 
by the total elapsed time, continuous time is paid for. 


TABLE 177 


Example No. 2 


One Round Trip Between A and B; Distance A to B, 774 Miles; 
Five Hours 15 Minutes at B; Engineer Ordered at A for 7:15 AM 


Time Legend Mileage Equivalent 
Report for duty at.Asabl.... 7:00 AM 
Léave shop track ateAuatl +. 2804p (Eb5 3 miles prep. time 
Leave station, ab. A rab. ans nes fPeLe 3 miles init. ter. time 
Arrive, station. at. Bat ... 2... Osi 775 actual miles run 
OFS wey SMa at sera neg. poss ol ot 10:35 10# miles 
Report. for dita uat. BD rab csyss oe A220 
Leave Station at B at........ 3:00 8z miles 
Arrive.at station. at A at. ... 5:25 775 actual miles run 
Arrive shopitrack«atvA-at ...°- 5:45 
Oi B ciitigne he co 8 wd, hale dus. 6:00 7 miles 
Tote Fa. ahi aaadk. alas BBS. Sets 187 miles 


Total elapsed time 11 hours at 123 miles per hour, 1373 miles; actual 
miles being greater, payment is made on the basis of miles run —- 187 
miles. 


Crew Consist Rules 


There are a number of rules in the agreements which specify 
the number and category of crew members which must be used under a 
variety of conditions. These rules,called crew consist rules, have 
particular significance for the trainmen's occupations. There is no 
reference to crew consist rules in the engineers! agreements; one and 
only one engineer is required on all locomotives. A locomotive fireman 
is required on all locomotives in passenger service with the exception 
of the single unit, self-propelled car known as a "Budd" car. Firemen 
are not used in freight service. (In a communication, the Canadian 
Pacific state: 'While firemen are not required for the operation of 
freight trains or yard assignments, where available they are being used 
in accordance with the collective agreement. However, when those em- 
ployed as firemen in these two classes of service change their status, 
no replacement is hired.") 


The crew consist rules for trainmen in mixed train service call 
for a work complement of one conductor and two brakemen. A mixed train 
is defined as a timetable train composed of freight cars, passenger coach 
or coaches, and a baggage or combination car; it does not include a 
freight train which has a passenger car attached to it. In all freight 
work, the crew consist rules also call for a complement of one conductor 
and two brakemen. 


In passenger service, the crew required under the rules varies 
by type of service, size of train, and the nature of the work performed. 
This is provided in detail in Table 18 below. 
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TABLE 18 


Trainmen Complements Required in Passenger Service 
Under Crew Consist Rules 


——S—————SESESEeSSES|=SSEeaEa=Ea]]=e=E=EE>EexcSiyxU(UyUyIIIhi aaa 
Crew Consist 
Type of Service and 
Work Performed 


Conduc-| Bagg— |Brake-| Flag— 
tors Bgemen| men men 


Passenger service (standard) ....... 2 


1 1 


If handling a local baggage car .... 
Ituc.or more cars are handled .....-. 


Passenger service with self-propelled 
single or multiple car service 
and/or self-propelled and trailer 
car service: 


A. Single car service: 
(i) Without checked baggage, 


MALL OF Express. susie + 


(ii) With checked baggage, 
Mad OTe ORV E SS toe 
B. Two car service: 
(i) Without checked baggage, 


Wat. OY express <4..5% 


(ii) With checked baggage, 
MALL Or express) G... 6. 
C. More than two cars: 
(i) Without checked baggage, 


Mali Or Express essa. 


(ii) With checked baggage, 
mail or express 


ET SOT MORe Cares niiien ah sas 


There is no significant difference between the crew consist rules of the 
eastern and western regions. The above are taken from the C.P.R. rules 
but are basically the same as those that apply on the C.N.R. 


The agreements provide that a yard crew will consist of not 
less than one foreman and two yardmen, except in specified yards where 
the crew will be made up of one foreman and one yardman. The western 
region agreements provide that a yard crew will consist of one foreman 
and two yardmen except where special arrangements have been made between 
the company concerned and the union officers. 
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Holidays and Vacations 


Road service employees received no paid statutory holidays 
prior to the enactment of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code in March 
1965. Under the provisions of the Labour Code they are now entitled to 
eight statutory holidays per year. Yard service employees, before the 
Labour Code came into effect, received seven statutory holidays. 


As mentioned previously, all running trades employees receive 
paid annual vacations on the same basis: service employees: two weeks 
after one year of service, three weeks after twelve years, and four 
weeks after twenty-two years. Vacation pay is calculated on the basis 
of the previous yearts gross earnings at the rates of 4 per cent, 6 per 
cent, and 8 per cent respectively. 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE BENEFITS AND PENSIONS 


Running trades employees who are members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen are covered by a contributory health and welfare 
plan similar to that which covers all the non-operating employees in 
both companies. It is a joint plan in which both the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific participate. 


The basic coverage provides weekly indemnity benefits and 
life insurance for all participating employees. It also provides 
specified surgical and medical coverage for all participating employees 
and their eligible dependants. Optional coverage for additional medical 
and surgical services are available upon payment of an additional 
premium. 


Contributions to the plan amount to $11.10 per month; the 
employee pays $5.55 per month and this contribution is matched by his 
company. The basic benefits are as follows: 


(a) Weekly Indemnity Benefit 


This is a compensation for loss of income solely due 
to sickness or accident. Weekly benefit amounts to 
75 per cent of the employee's basic pay but it has a 
maximum of $50 per week and a maximum duration of 

thirteen weeks for each separate sickness or injury. 


(bo) Life Insurance 


Life insurance of $1,000 is provided. 


(c) Surgical and Medical Benefits 


Specified surgical and medical benefits are provided 
for employees and eligible dependents. Eligible 
dependents include employee's spouse and unmarried 
children under 19 years of age. 


The benefits consist of allowances for the following 
services: 


(i) surgical operations - including treatment 
of fractures or dislocations; 


(ji) administration of an anaesthetic during 
surgery} 


(iii) medical treatment in hospital for non- 
surgical cases covering one visit per day 
for not more than one year for any one 
1liness; 


(iv) medical treatment in the home or in the 
doctor's office; 


(v) maternity - including pre-natal and post- 
natal care; 


be, 


(vi) one consultation with a specialist during 
any one illness if referred to him by own 
doctor; 


(vii) five visits for well baby care during the 
first two years of a baby's life. 


iimployees who were members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
received a cash payment in lieu of a health and welfare benefit plan 
until 1964. At that time, a joint plan was established between both of 
these groups of employees and the two companies. This plan provides 
weekly indemnity benefits and life insurance. The employing railway 
pays the full cost of the plan. The basic benefits are: 


(a) Weekly Indemnity Benefit 


Weekly indemnity is compensation for loss of wages due 
to non-occupational accident or sickness. Weekly 
benefit amounts to $65 per week with a maximum duration 
of twenty-six weeks for each sickness or injury. 


(b) Life Insurance 


Life insurance of $1,000 is provided. 
Pensions 


Both companies have pension plans that cover all employees; 
they are of a contributory nature. The employee's contribution to the 
Canadian National pension plan amounts to 5 per cent of earnings. On 
the Canadian Pacific, the employeets contribution is at the rate of 6 
per cent of earnings. In both companies, employee participation in the 
pension plans is compulsory and payment is made on the basis of payroll 
deductions. 


The pension that retired employees of Canadian National 
receive is established by the individual's average monthly earnings in 
his last sixty months of service or in any five consecutive years, which- 
ever is the larger. Calculation of the pension is then made by taking 
14 per cent of the established base for each year of service. 


The Canadian Pacific pension for a retired employee is 
calculated in a slightly different manner. In this case, the base for 
the pension calculation is the average monthly earnings for the last 
five years of service or for any other period of five consecutive calen- 
dar years, whichever happens to be the higher. An employee is entitled 
to Life per cent of this base rate for each year of service up to and 
including the year 1936, and for every year thereafter 1lé per cent of 
the base rate is added. The normal retirement age in both companies is 


65. 


Both Canadian National and Canadian Pacific revised their 
pension plans rules to provide integration in the Canada Pension Plan, 
which has the effect of altering the above formulas for earnings under 
$5,000 a year. 
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SENIORITY 


Seniority rules and provisions are important considerations 
from the employee's point of view in industry generally. In the railway 
running trades they occupy a position of crucial significance. This is 
understandable in terms of a number of conditions which;:prevail in the 
railroad ‘industry. The running trades employees are faced with irregul- 
arity in assignment, this being dependent upon fluctuating traffic 
volumes and other variables; they are also faced with a lack of job 
mobility outside their industry. In the face of such conditions they 
have developed elaborate, and somewhat rigid, seniority rules. Such 
rules exercise influence not only on whether a man will be working at a 
particular time but also on the particular job that he will be doing. 
This latter situation derives from the fact that the rules provide that 
seniority determines who will obtain new jobs or runs that may be open- 
ing up. New positions are filled by the "bidding"' system. The positions 
are posted publicly and employees within that seniority district may put 
in bids to be allocated to the new position or run. Of those who make 
such a bid, the employee with the most seniority must be offered the job, 
provided he is qualified to hold it. 


Seniority is also a determining factor when runs or positions 
are being abolished. If a job held by a senior man is abolished he may 
utilize his seniority to "bump" a man who has less seniority. The senior 
man takes over the job of the man with less seniority. The man who has 
been displaced then exercises his seniority to “bump'™ someone lower than 
himself. So it goes on until the man at the bottom is knocked out 
altogether. 


There are many seniority districts on the two companies and 
there is no uniformity either within or between them. A seniority 
district cannot be defined other than by its specified boundaries; the 
reasons for these can he explained only in terms of their history. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that the various union 
groups tend to observe different seniority districts for their members. 
Road service employees and yard service employees in train service also 
tend to belong to different seniority groups, although there are excep- 
tions where these two services have been integrated within one seniority 
list. Such arrangements permit an employee who normally works in road 
service to take work in yard service under certain conditions and vice 
versa. The Canadian Pacific and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
signed an agreement in principle, on November 7, 1962, with respect to 
the establishment of interchangeable rights between yard and road service. 
By 1965, this objective had still not been achieved due to differences 
between the union and the company about how the integration of the separ- 
ate seniority lists should be done. The union, following established 
practice in the United States, wants the application of a principle known 
as the "top over bottom" system in the consolidation of the lists. In 
such an approach an employee holds prior rights in his normal area of 
work. Thus, a yardman who had the highest seniority on his yard seniority 
list would take a seniority position, for road service, immediately below 
the pottom man on the road list which was being merged with his yard, on 
the date of integration. 


Interchangeable seniority rights for trainmen have been in 
effect in the eastern region of the Canadian National for a number of 


years. 


, 


Both companies, apparently, have been pressing for the adop-— 
tion of a principle known as "dove-tailing" where the two lists are merged 
on the basis of seniority dates irrespective of which lists they happen 
to be. This problem, which illustrates the complexity of the seniority 
rules; is still unresolved. 


Within road service itself, passenger and freight groups 
maintain separate seniority. Also, an employee can only hold seniority 
in one district and this is not transferable to any other district. 


It is somewhat hazardous to attempt generalizations with 
respect to the nature of seniority districts but the following are 
advanced as being conditions of fairly general applicability: 


(a) the seniority districts in passenger service tend to 
be wider, i.e., they encompass more miles, than those 
in freight service; 


(b) the seniority districts in the western regions tend 
to be wider than in the east; 


(c) in yard service, an employee's seniority tends to be 
confined to the particular yard in which he is employed. 
There are exceptions to this; usually where two or more 
yards are close to each other. Trainmen in yard service, 
for example, have a joint seniority list for the follow- 
ing yards: Windsor, London, Goderich, Guelph, Woodstock 
and Chatham. 


One characteristic of the seniority rules is that they work 
toward labour immobility since an employee must only work within his own 
seniority district. The only exception to this is that an employee may 
be permitted a temporary transfer to another district. Some examples of 
seniority districts are given below. These are all seniority districts 
of Canadian Pacific trainmen in freight service. 


Example 1 


Home terminal - Schrieber, Ont. 
Seniority extends: west to Fort William and 
east to White River. 


Example 2 


Home terminal - North Bay, Ont. 
Seniority extends: west to Cartier and 

east to Chalk River. 
This group also holds seniority out of MacTier, Ont. 
Seniority extends north to Cartier. 
They also hold seniority on branch lines out of Sudbury, Ont. 
Seniority extends to Sault Ste. Marie. 


This is an example of a broad seniority district in the eastern region. 


Example 3 


Home terminal -— London, Ont. 
Seniority extends: west to Windsor and 
east to Toronto. 
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Example 4 


Home terminal - Toronto (two districts) 

District 1 - Seniority extends: east to Trenton 

Dastrict: Se= ~Seniority extends: »north to MacTier, 
south to Hamilton, and 
north to Owem Sound. 


See Appendix F for an example of the layout of seniority for a whole 
region. 


While the present patterns of seniority boundaries may be 
criticized on their’ lack’ of uniformity, one’ has: to take: anto aecount the 
fact that” the senior’ employees have vested: interests'in the’ existing 
system. In an industry where long service, and the seniority that it 
provides, alone guarantees stability of employment, suspicion of any 
efforts to change the’ existing pattern is to be -expected. Nevertheless, 
it has to be noted that it was the union, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, which took the initiative in seeking both interchangeable 
seniority rights and a broadening of the seniority districts in 1961. 
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THE RAILWAY RUNNING TRADES WORK FORCE, 1920 AND 1963 


In 1920 the total of running trades employees working on the 
two major Canadian railways came to 31,359. Figures for separate com- 
panies are not available but we can distinguish between the numbers in 
road and yard service. These totals were as follows: road service, 
21,925; yard service, 9,434. In road service, the largest groups of 
employees were those who were occupied as road freight brakemen, road 
freight firemen and helpers, and road freight engineers and motormen; 
road passenger conductors comprised the smallest occupational group. In 
yard service, yard brakemen were the largest occupational group, followed 
by yard firemen/helpers; yard conductors, and yard engineers and motormen 
followed with a similar numerical strength; yard helpers comprised the 
smallest group. 


The average wage per hour for occupational groups in road 
service in 1920 ranged from $1.24 for passenger engineers to 69 cents 
for brakemen; the latter group comprised almost one third of the total 
road service working force. In yard service, the range of the average 
hourly wage was somewhat narrower: from a high of 89 cents per hour 
for yardmasters and assistants to 41 cents per hour for yard helpers. 
In this class of service, the average hourly earnings of engineers and 
motormen stood at 87 cents in 1920; this was 37 cents per hour less than 
the earnings of engineers and motormen in road passenger service, and 
16 cents per hour less than the earnings of engineers in road freight 
service. These differentials are largely explicable in terms of the 
different basic rates for each class of service and the number of hours 
worked. 


The total number of employees in all types of running trades 
occupations underwent considerable reduction over the period 1920 to 
1963; from 31,359 to 23,383, a reduction of 25.4 per cent. The number 
of yard service employees actually increased from 9,434 to 10,541; the 
heavy reduction was confined to road service employees where the total 
number of employees fell from 21,925 in 1920 to 12,842 in 1963, a reduc- 
tion-in this class of service of 41.4 per cent. During this period ait 
occupational categories in road service were subject to reductions, with 
the road freight firemen and helpers registering the greatest job loss 
with a reduction of 2,142; the road freight brakemen followed with a job 
loss over the period of 1,966. 


The detailed position with respect to the strength and distri- 
bution of the work force in the running trades in the years 1920 and 
1963 is provided in Tables 19 to 22. It should be noted here that 
occupational titles shown in these tables are not in every case the same 
as are used today. 
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TABLE 19 


Monthly Average Numbers of Road Service Employees, 
Average Annual Hours Actually Worked, and Average Salaries 
and Wages Per Employee, by Occupation (1920) 


Average Annual | Average 
Hours Actually | Salaries 


Worked Per and Wages 
Number of | Employee (i.e., | Per Hour 
iimployees | actual time on Per 
(monthly duty) for Year | Employee, 
Occupation average) 1920 1920 
Road passenger conductors ....).. eS 
ROAOn FELeWL VOONOUCL Ores... TPS 89 
*Road passenger brakemen and 
Dee ee CeMen WR. ewe pe we Oho E Pas 
Road" ireight ‘brakemen’../i2 vs... .69 
Road passenger engineers and 
MEMO UP INCTIM sc oe be On els ree alc wee © eek 
Road passenger firemen and 
Mek ODSe Oey Petals ca ore ey 96 
Road freight firemen and helpers. ke 
Road freight engineers and 
MOLORe eas. Ss H2Stes owl aors.t 2oOS 


Total road service employees 


* This classification has been combined from two separate entries. 
counce | DIBio? Hatimay otvatieries) 1920; pp. 2h sand y25. 


TABLE 20 


Monthly Average Numbers of Yard Service Employees, 
Average Annual Hours Actually Worked, and Average Salaries 
and Wages Per Employee, by Occupation (1920) 


Average Annual | Average 


Hours Actually | Salaries 

Worked Per and Wages 
Number of | Employee (i.e., | Per Hour 
Employees actual time on Per 
(monthly duty) for Year | Employee 


Occupation average) 1920 1920 
$ 
*lardmasvers and assistants f....4.. 89 
PML UCPC rs 5 bc cus Cialis Sein 5 6 ode 5h 
OD LOE eat) ec dee eee ose ee 64, 
PSC TOLOMION ais 0. dsc. yes etn ten es Pode a - 
StL GI? cicas Ase's © oc ae wen eae, Shes ri 
Yard engineers and motormen 87 
Yard firemen and helpers ......... 7 
a Ao sige ee ea es es ga er ae ee tat 
POLO PG, BEER OMSL w eticiduaiees baytht' = acne a's ee 


Total yard service employees 
* This classification has been combined from two separate entries. 
** These classifications are not reported in this fashion in recent 


publications. 
Source: D.B.S. Railway Statistics, 1920, pp. 24 and 25. 
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TABLE 21 


Monthly Average Numbers of Road Service Employees in 
1920 and 1963 by Occupational Category 


Number of Number of 
Employees Employees 
(monthly (monthly 
average) average) 
Occupation 1920 1963 
Road PAasseneer™’ COMaMCUOL SL a. s curlers L98 
ROSH VeL ONG COMANCTOYS «feos tie he tae 1,924 
“Road passenger brakemen and 
CAS CASON CN vices 5a. 555 6 nteda so pale re ae pa) 
Hoa 2 Peery Oreremenl) is .,0k sa aie hie tere 4,100 
Road passenger engineers and 
MOUTON ew cel UG nein ea ee 616 
Road passenger firemen and helpers 196 
Road freight firemen and helpers J 99k 
Road freight engineers and motormen . Pade 
Total road, Service, Employees «iim sus eleven 12642 


* These figures have been combined from figures reported separately for 
Crean .P* 
** This classification has been combined from two separate entries. 
Sources” -).Bib,, Ratiway Stetisticeis 1 720s pp sues and 25) 
D.BVS»-Ratiway-Statistics, 1963. 


TABLE 22 


Monthly Average Numbers of Yard Service Employees in 
1920 and 1963 by Occupational Category 


Number of Number of 
Employees Employees 
(monthly (monthly 
average) average) 
Occupation 1920 1963* 
wALSLOMASLerS and ASSiSUaNtS cs sess cts 64,9 
SWLUCI DENCCLS: acm s gall > Bure s caine eee ¢ 305 
HOS POV S 4's < Suc . terete ace ISAs « Ree leaden Bonetats 325 
aed LOR OMAN su ertwnray + Weber etgiareleeoacenses 1,883 
Hardehel pers $4 2are «eles. Rae. Oe 4,184 
Yard engineers and motormen ......... E657 
Vara "firemen and helpers. 2. .ts Ses «2s b;528 
WIPE I * CONGUC TONE Aa ttacsis sie a wie ale sae wee ~ 
Pe BIC OPO RCMOTIL "4 a are aac s ok eater eral ave alee oe ~ 
Total yard service employees ........ 9,434 LO eel 


* These figures have been combined from figures reported separately for 
han GLIG kr wits 
*“* This classification has been combined from two separate entries. 

“3% These classifications are not reported in this fashion in recent 
publications. (Yard foremen were formerly called yard conductors, and 
yard helpers were called yard brakemen. ) 

Sources: D.B.S. Railway sStatietics, 1920, (pp. <) and 25. 
D.B.S. RatlwamsSteti eviceer963. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The pattern of wages and working conditions on Canadian rail- 
ways during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was bound up 
with patterns existing in the United States. Some railway wage rates 
and working conditions were similar in Canada and the United States for 
many years before they were officially equalized for workers in both 
countries at the time of the McAdoo award.t The similarities were due 
to: (1) ease of workers crossing the border, (2) Miatkvodt seniority 
principle and pension plans, (3) the international nature of the unions , 
and (4) the traffic interchanged between the two nations. 


The seniority principle and pension plans based on years of 
service now penalize railway workers who shift from one country to 
another. In the early days, however, prior to seniority rights and 
pensions, when wage rates in Canada were lower workers drifted across 
the border to the United States, and Canadian railways had difficulty 
retaining qualified men, especially during the late summer and early 
fall seasonal peaks in business. The railway running trades unions were 
international in scope and sought equal pay for the same work in both 
countries. Lastly, there was a large amount of traffic interchanged 
between the two countries with Canadian railways operating in the United 
States, and American lines running in Canada paying wages on the American 
scale. 


During the early part of the twentieth century the historical 
trend toward standardized wages and working conditions in the railroad 
industry gained momentum. The McAdoo award in the United States and the 
decision of the Canadian government to accept and apply the award in 
Canada was a significant step in the trend. Since the principle of the 
McAdoo award was closely followed in Canada, the development of wage 
rates and working conditions in the Canadian railroad industry can only 
be understood with reference to events occurring in the United States. 
For this reason, it is necessary to explore the background and context of 
events and legislation leading to and following the McAdoo award in the 
United States, and its subsequent application in Canada. 


A number of principles emerged from the legislation which 
preceded the McAdoo award, including: (1) the eight-hour day, (2) over- 
time pay at a rate that discouraged the railways from making employees 
work more than eight hours a day, (3) cost of living as a basis for 
wages, and (4) the "living" wage. The historical conditions leading to 
legislative changes in Canada will be traced around the emergence of 
these principles in the United States. 


1 Aww. CURRIE, Economics of Canadian Transportation, 2nd. ed. (Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1959), p. 409. 
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The United States: Pre-World War I 


Wage Differentials 


Prior to 1917 railroad employees were paid according to a 
system of wage differentials between classes of service performed, 
employees within classes on the basis of main line, branch, and yard 
service, and different regions of the country. 


Differentials between classes of employees were based upon the 
relative training and skill required for the proper performance of the 
duties of each class. Within the classes of service, wages varied 
according to the degree of responsibility and regularity of work for 
line, branch, and yard service employees. 


On railroads west of the Mississippi River, workers were paid 
at a higher rate than those of the eastern and southern districts, the 
eastern being the lowest and the southern occupying middle ground. 


Until 1900, the highly skilled classes (engineers and conduc- 
tors) received approximately twice as much as the less skilled firemen 
and trainmen. The differentials gradually decreased until 1912, after 
which they remained fixed until the railroads were taken over by the 
government during the First World War. At the beginning of federal 
control, firemen in the train service were receiving about 65 per cent 
of the wages paid to engineers, and trainmen received about 60 per cent 
of the wages paid to conductors. 


The majority of wage differentials which existed were based on 
conditions of long standing and in accordance with work rules generally 
accepted among the respective classes of employees. Acceptance was 
based upon agreements which had been negotiated between the workers and 
the railroads, or because of traditions and customs established through 
long years of development. 


Prior to 1874, the usual procedure for establishing pay and 
work rules for engineers was through either verbal agreements between 
each individual engineer, or between his local division and the rail- 
road; or via a posted schedule established by the railroad. The period 
of greatest growth for written agreements came after 1880. These written 
agreements covered methods of payment, rules and other aspects of the 
employment relationship between the engineers and the railroads. 


The wages of workers who were strongly organized were uniformly 
higher than those of the unorganized classes. The four unions represent-— 
ing the running trades and the Switchmen's Union of America had been 
successful in negotiating relatively high wage scales for the workers 
represented by them. Some degree of wage standardization had been 
brought about in a few branches of railroad service through concerted 
efforts of the more highly organized groups. In 1912, engineers of the 
western region handed in demands for a standard increase throughout the 
western territory, and in 1913 the firemen in the eastern region were 
successful in getting a standard increase on all railroads north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi. In the union shops of the western and 
southeastern regions, wages were more or less standardized for organized 
employees. The unorganized employees were not so fortunate and wages 
varied widely from point to point and from road to road for the same 
occupation. It was not. until the spring of 1916 that the four brother- 
hoods representing the running trades pooled their efforts in an attempt 
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to secure uniform increases for all branches of the running trades 
throughout the entire United States. Their joint efforts proved sucess- 
ful with the passage of the Adamson Law in September 1916. 


Computation of Payments 


The computation of wages for the running trades differed from 
that of any other class as they were based on a rate per mile run, and 
a rate per hour worked for all employees in the road service. But wages 
for men in yard service were based only on hours worked. 


Before the Civil War, it was customary for railroads to pay by 
the day or month. If runs were short and made in daylight, as they 
usually were, a day rate had some semblance to a work day of the average 
number of hours for that period. But with the introduction of night runs 
and longer runs, railroad operations became more involved and hours of 
work more variable. The situation was further aggravated by the increas-— 
ing number of breakdowns and accidents. 


Since the work of railroad engineers differed from workers in 
other industries in that the variables of their work were more numerous, 
a pay formula had to be developed which reflected the hours worked, 
miles travelled, equipment used, type of service, tasks performed, and 
other elements unique to railroad work. 


In the 1850's a minimum mileage of 2,500 miles per month was 
introduced. Except in unusual circumstances nothing was paid for exceed- 
ing’ 2,500 miles a%moénthy -Liy however, thesnumber of «miles fell-short,of 
the specified minimum of 2,500, pay was reduced. Overtime, if paid at 
all, was the exception rather than the rule. Differences in pay were 
based on length of service and experience rather than on type of service 
(freight or passenger) or weight of the locomotive. 


The period 1874-1886 was a period of experimentation during 
which engineers worked under a variety of basic pay rules. However, it 
was during this period that the outlines of present day basic pay rules 
took shape. Four distinct systems of determining basic pay were preval- 
ent in the 1870's and 1880's. The use of both the day and month method 
of pay continued. By the 1880's, the trip system as a method of payment 
was introduced. The trip system was preferable to the day or month 
method of payment because, to some extent, it took account of job differ- 
ences created by irregular runs, extra service, and the variety of 
services required under different conditions. However, none of these 
methods of payment defined the work day either in the number of hours 
worked or mileage covered. By 1886, all of these methods of payment 
declined and the straight mileage and a combination of a daily guarantee 
plus mileage emerged as a basis for computing pay .2 


Legislation Governing Labour Relations 


As railroad service increased in size and complexity, the 
unique character of the railroad industry - irregularity of work assign- 
ments, around-the-clock operations, multiplicity of tasks, geographically 
scattered facilities, importance of safety, absence of immediate 


Reed C. RICHARDSON, The Locomotive Engineer...., pp. 195-231. 
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supervision, and the need for a smooth flow of passenger and freight 
service on a nation-wide basis - created wide variations in rates of pay 
and working conditions, and a subsequent demand for standardization. 


Railroad labour disputes had attracted public attention since 
the early 1870's when federal troops were called in to maintain order in 
a strike on the Baltimore and Ohio. In 1888, the first federal legisla- 
tion was passed by the American Congress providing for either voluntary 
arbitration or the appointment of an investigating commission by the 
President. No provision was made to enforce the decisions of the arb- 
itration board or the commission. 


The Act of 1888 was replaced by the Erdman Act in 1898. The 
Erdman Act, unlike the Act of 1888, applied only to workers actually 
engaged in the operation of trains. Although the Erdman Act provided 
for mediation and conciliation, no provisions were made for investiga- 
tions. 


In 1913 the Newlands Act superseded the Erdman Act. The 
Newlands Act was drafted with the aid of the railroads and the unions. 
Like the Erdman Act, it applied only to employees actually engaged in 
the running trades and contained no provisions for handling disputes 
between the railroads and other classes of employees. The chief 
differences between the two Acts were that the Newlands Act created a 
permanent Board of Mediation and Conciliation, and the number of arb- 
itrators was increased. 


The arbitration awards under the Newlands Act, particularly 
the award in the engineers’! and firemen's wage movement in the west 
during 1915, resulted in dissatisfaction among workers with arbitration 
as a method of settling disputes. The brotherhoods collaborated in 
December 1915 in a nation-wide movement for the eight-hour day, and 
refused to submit the matter to arbitration. President Wilson inter- 
vened, but his proposals were not accepted by the railroads and the 
United States was threatened with a nation-wide strike by all train and 
engine service employees. Two days before the effective day of the 
strike in 1916, the American Congress passed the Adamson Law. The law 
provided for the basic eight-hour day, but payment for overtime was to 
be at a pro rata rate rather than at time and one half as requested by 
the workers. This represented the greatest gain that any railroad 
labour organization had made until this time. 


The lack of organized strength among the non-operating employees, 
together with the fact that their services were not as crucial to the 
continuous operation of the railroads, placed them at a disadvantage when 
dealing with the railroads. Despite this, the non-operating unions began 
a movement for the basic eight-hour day on all the principal roads of the 
south-east. 


The Federated Shop Crafts also laid plans for a nation-wide 
drive to standardize hours, wages, and working conditions on all rail- 
roads in the United States. Their demands were to have been presented 
to the railroadson January 1, 1918, but-before this time. the yrailnroads 
came under government control. 
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The United States: World War I 


Conditions Leading to Government Operation 


During 1917 the United States entered the First World War and 
the question of wages for railroad workers became an acute problem. The 
cost of living rose steadily, and other industries offered higher wages. 
The railroads could not compete with the more prosperous industries 
producing munitions and other war necessities, and railroad workers 
sought employment where wage rates were higher. The depletion of workers, 
the loss in efficiency due to the necessity of hiring inexperienced help, 
and the importance of railroad transportation to the war effort created 
an acute situation in the summer and fall of 1917. Meanwhile, the 
various brotherhoods began formulating plans to demand further wage 
increases. Nearly all classes of railroad labour demanded that wages be 
increased to keep pace with the rising cost of living. 


On December 5, 1917, the Interstate Commerce Commission sent a 
special report to Congress on the railroad situation proposing alterna- 
tive plans for the unification of the railroads and their operation as a 
unit by the President. Congress later gave the President war powers 
which enabled him to operate the railroads for the duration of the war. 

A proclamation was made on December 26, 1917, placing all important rail- 
roads under federal control and appointing William G. McAdoo Director 
General of Railroads. 


Policies During Government Operation 


Prior to government operation, many of the railroads had refused 
to enter collective agreements with any of the labour organizations except 
the four operating brotherhoods. This resulted in diversity of hours, 
wages, and working conditions, not only between different railroad systems 
but often between divisions of the same system. Railroad workers felt 
that standardization of the basic wage and uniform hours and rules govern- 
ing working conditions were necessary to prevent discrimination and to 
obtain better conditions on railroads where labour was not as well 
organized. The railroads opposed standardization on the grounds that 
varying conditions on different roads made uniform rates and rules 
impractical. 


The United States Railroad Administration was established to 
operate the railroads for the duration of the First World War. The 
federal government found operation of the railroads easier with standard- 
ized rates and rules. The cost of living was used as a basis for deter- 
mining standard wages, and since the time of the McAdoo award in 1918 
this has become an established consideration in wage determination. 


Railroad Wage Commission 


Director General McAdoo appointed a Railroad Wage Commission 
to investigate existing railroad wages and working conditions. The 
investigation revealed that railroad employees were among the lowest 
paid workers. However, whatever increases might be granted, the question 
of what the increases should be for the various classes of employees was 
a difficult one. Some classes of railroad workers based their wage 
demands upon their power to compel concessions, while other groups used 
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the exceptional character of the service and the long experience and 
training required. 


Two important facts were uncovered by the commission: the 
rising cost of living weighed most heavily upon the lowest income groups: 
and some classes of employees had already received wage increases because 
they were better organized.4 The commission also found that for the month 
of December, 1917, 64 per cent of all railroad employees worked six days 
a week, while a little more than one third worked seven days. More than 
one half of the total number of railroad workers worked ten hours per 
day, and approximately 13 per cent worked twelve hours per day .? On the 
basis of its investigation, the commission made numerous recommendations, 
many of which were embodied in General Order No. 27, known as the McAdoo 
award. 


The McAdoo Award 


On May 25, 1918, Director General McAdoo issued General Order 
No. 27 which contained anti-discrimination rules, work rules, recognition 
of the principle of the eight-hour day, provided wage increases, and 
established a board to settle disputes between the workers and the rail- 
roads. 


Article V of the McAdoo award provided that women receive the 
same wages as men when performing the same class of work,’ while Article 
VI eliminated pay discriminations made against Negroes employed as fire- 
men, trainmen, and switchmen. / 


The McAdoo award declared approval of the eight-hour day in 
principle, but recognized that in wartime it was not practical to reduce 
the number of hours worked each day to eight in every line of railroad 
work. However, overtime was to be paid on a pro rata basis for work in 
excess Ol “ereht. hours: 


A sliding scale of percentages for increasing wage rates was 
devised, with the lowest paid employees receiving the greatest increases. 
The scale was justified on the grounds of the increased cost of living, 
which was a greater burden for workers in the lowest grades of service. 
The base used for the scale was the wages in effect on December 15, 1915, 
and increases were made retroactive to January 1, 1918. 


To settle disputes between the railroad officials and the 
labour organizations in applying the provisions of the McAdoo award, 
railway boards of adjustment were created. The boards were composed of 
an equal number of representatives of management and employees. Board 
of Adjustment No. 1 had jurisdiction over men in the running service; 
No. 2 over the shop men; and No. 3 over switchmen, telegraphers and clerks. 


a an WOLF, The Railroad Labor Board (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 16-17. 


Toid, ppy 32-33. 


6 Federal Laws, General Wage and Rule Agreements, Decisions, Awards and 
Orders (Cleveland, Ohio, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen), p.247. 
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Ibid., pp. 241-246. 
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The duties of the boards were to hear and investigate matters 
presented by railway employees or their representatives affecting wages 
and working conditions, and to investigate matters referred to them by 
the director general. Each board was advisory and submitted its recom-— 
mendations to the director general for his action. 


Controversies affecting unorganized employees not working under 
agreements with their railroads were placed under the supervision of a 
labour director in the Railroad Administration, Division of Labor. 


Other changes were made in a series of supplements to General 
Order No. 27, the most important being listed below. 


Supplement No. 4: This was issued July 25, 1918, and applied 
to the shop crafts, who were given wage increases, a minimum standard 
wage, detailed job classifications, and time and one half for overtime. 


Supplement No. 7: Issued in September, 1918, this supplement 
applied to clerical forces in all departments and to certain classes of 
employees in stations, warehouses, shops and yards. It set forth classi- 
fication of employees, their duties and rates of pay. Other provisions 
resembled those of Supplement No. 4. Eight hours was made the basic 
workday, but time and one half for overtime did not begin until after the 
tenth hour of service. Overtime for the ninth and tenth hours of service 
was computed on a pro rata basis. One of the most important changes 
brought about by Supplement No. 7 was the extension of the seniority 
principle to all employees falling within the scope of the supplement. 
Seniority rights had long been in effect on the railroads, but had been 
limited largely to road service employees. 


Supplements No. 8 and 9: These supplements granted wage 
increases to maintenance-of-way employees, station agents, telegraphers 
and others, as well as changes in work rules similar in character and 


content to those already described. 


Supplements No. 10 and ll: Supplements No. 10 and 11 estab- 
lished standard minimum wages, hours and overtime rates of pay for 
telegraphers, telephone operators, agent telephone operators, and tower 


and lever men. 


Supplements No. 15 fie and 257. ,pates, ol. pay, nours.ol service, 


rules for overtime, and working conditions were established by these 
supplements for the road service employees? Supplement No. 25 was issued 
on December 15, 1919, and superseded Supplement No. 16. 


Conditions at the End of Government Operation 


Under government operation, union membership grew in the rail- 
road industry. Prior to government control, many railroads had opposed 
the spread of unionism and had refused to deal with any of the organiza- 
tions except the four brotherhoods. Opposition to unionization was 
officially removed when the director general assured workers there would 
be no discrimination against union members, and all railroad labour 
unions thereupon organized intensive membership campaigns. Unions for 
unskilled labour made the greatest relative gains in membership, as the 
more highly skilled workers were already organized. 


? Federal Laws, General Wage and Rule Agreements.... pp. 270-288 and 
353-383. 
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Of even greater importance to labour than the wage increases 
were the changes made in the length of the working day and the more 
liberal rules granted by the director general. Beginning with Supplement 
No. 4 to General Order No. 27, the principle of the eight-hour day was 
given practical application to the shop crafts. Succeeding supplements 
extended its application to practically all other classes of railroad 
employees. For railroad workers as a whole, the number of hours worked, 
including overtime, declined from 60.6 per week in 1917 to 51.9 per week 
for the first quarter of 192010 


Piece work was abolished, and the principle of seniority 
extended to workers who had not enjoyed it before. Punitive payment for 
overtime was given to practically all classes to insure the shorter work-— 
ing day. With respect to changes in wages and working conditions, labour 
had advanced to a place where it had an equal voice with management, 
Subject to the decision of the director general. Standardization of wages 
and rules was achieved, with wages on all railroads throughout the country 
the same for similar occupations, with minimum basic rates for each class 
and with certain differentials for special services. 


From the viewpoint of railroad executives, the outlook at the 
time the roads were released from government operation was none too 
bright. Under the policy of the Railroad Administration, labour had 
become much more organized and, as a consequence, much stronger in bar- 
gaining power. Furthermore, the alliance formed by the fourteen leading 
unions gave labour added strength and confidence. The managements of the 
railroads felt themselves encumbered by rules they regarded as unnecessary 
and uneconomical. 


Changes in wages, hours and work rules during the period of 
federal control may have improved the prevailing conditions for the 
average railroad worker, but they also increased the costs of operating 
the railroads. The director general did not increase freight and passenger 
rates sufficiently to cover increased operating expenses which, in part, 
were due to the increased cost of labour. ll 


Recurring deficits under federal operation led to numerous 
requests by the railroads in 1919 to increase rates. Railroad officials 
felt that inasmuch as the labour policy of the director general contri- 
buted to the large deficits, they should be granted increased rates to 
meet the situation. These requests, as well as the demands of labour for 
higher wages, were denied. The government was trying to check the upward 
trend of prices, and the director general felt that, under the circunr 
stances, no increases in either railroad rates or wages should be given. 


However, instead of prices declining, they continued to rise 
until, in December of 1919, the cost of living was twice that of 1913. 
When it was announced that no wage increases would be made before the 
railroads were returned to private operation, strikes broke out in 
various parts of the country. Only by assuring labour that their requests 
would receive the earliest possible attention was the President able to 
persuade the unions not to call further strikes. 


10 H.D. WOLF, The Railroad Labor Board.... p. 62. 


11 thid., pp. 65-66. 
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The United States: Post War 


The Transportation Act 


When federal operation of the railroads ceased in March 1920, 
some kind of legislation was needed to smooth the transition to private 
operation. It was impractical to return the railroads to private 
operation and have them run as they had been before federal control. 

The Transportation Act of 1920, therefore, was a distinct departure from 
the traditional policy of regulating American railroads. Nearly all 
regulations affecting commerce were amended. The Act contained provi- 
sions for a "guaranty period" intended to protect the railroads during 
the period of transition and reconstruction; increased powers for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over rates and service; and machinery for 
dealing with the adjustments of disputes between the railroads and their 


employees. 


The Transportation Act provided three methods for settling 
disputes between the railroads and their employees: (1) conferences 
between representatives of the railroads and employees; (2) railroad 
boards of adjustment could be established by agreement between the rail- 
roads and their employees for disputes involving rules and working 
conditions which had not been settled in conference; and (3) the crea- 
tion of a Railroad Labor Board as the chief and final authority on wages 
and salaries where such disputes could not be settled in conference by 
the boards of adjustment. The Labor Board was composed of nine members; 
three representing the railroads, three the employees, and three the 
pubic: 


Wage Principles 


The McAdoo award established the principle of the cost of 
living in the collective bargaining process. After the railroads were 
returned to private operation, the prevailing economic conditions of the 
1921-1922 depression, together with labour's reluctance to give up the 
wage increases they had received under government control, contributed 
to the emergence of the concept of the "living wage." The development 
of this principle can be seen in the arguments presented by labour and 
management in wage increases and reductions of 1920, 1921, and 1922. 


Decision No. 2 of the Railroad Labor Board, effective May 1, 
1920, gave wage increases to all classes of railroad employees, includ- 
ing train, engine and yard service. The board ordered wage reductions 
in Decision No. 147 for all classes of railroad workers, effective 
July 1, 1921. In 1922 railroad workers, with the exception of train, 
engine and yard service employees, again had their wages reduced by 
order of the board in Decision No. 1028. 


Wage Increase of 1920 


The cost of living had continued to increase during 1919 and 
1920 and railroad employees demanded wage increases. Railroad labour 
argued that they had obligated themselves not to strike during the war 
and had observed their obligation. Since they had remained on the job 
and accepted the wages and working conditions authorized by the United 
States Railroad Administration, their wages had not increased as rapidly 
as those in other industries nor kept pace with the cost of living. In 
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evidence, they submitted sample budgets prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the National Industrial Conference Board, and various other 
organizations. These sample budgets were claimed to represent merely a 
bare living which fell below the minimum standards of health, decency, 
and comfort required by the American standard of living. The representa- 
tivesof the employees concluded their presentation with statistics show- 
ing that approximately 44 per cent of all the families of railroad 
employees paid on an hourly basis were underfed; 69 per cent were 
unsuitably clothed, and 51 per cent were living in overcrowded condi- 
tions .l¢ 


A great deal of emphasis was laid upon the request for a 

Wliving wage" as opposed to a wage regulated by the cost of living. It 
was argued that the principle of adjusting wages according to the cost 
of living was adopted as a wartime or Fie ys tawane policy and should be 
abandoned because the emergency was over.l4 In its place the unions 
wanted the principle of the "living wage", which would enable a man to 
maintain his family above the level of bare existence and save for his 
old ages 


The employees asked for a minimum living wage for the unskilled 
worker, with proper differentials for the more skilled classes correspond- 
ing to the relative degrees of skill, hazard, and responsibility.1 


The railroads agreed with much of what the employees said. 
However, in many cases, higher wages were already being paid for classes 
of service which had no counterpart outside the railroad industry. 
Furthermore, the railroads could not compete with outside rates nor did 
they think they should. They cited some unusual features of railroad 
employment: regularity and continuity of employment, stability of rail- 
road rates once established, and "other features attractive to railroad 
work" even when higher rates per hour prevailed in other industries.l) 


In making the award (Decision No. one the board took into 
consideration seven points prescribed by the Transportation Act :1 


(1) scale of wages for similar work in other industries; 

(2) relationship between wages and cost of living; 

(3) hazards of employment; 

(4) training and skill required; 

(5) degree of responsibility; 

(6) character and regularity of employment; and 

(7) inequalities resulting from previous wage orders or 
adjustments. 


Almost immediately the Interstate Commerce Commission granted 
railroads affected by the board's decision an increase in freight and 
passenger rates to help them to meet the higher wages. 


12 H.D. WOLF, The Railroad Labor Board.... p. 117. 
13 thid., p. 117. 

14 tTpid., p. 118. 

1> Ibid., pp. 121-122. 

16 tpid., p. 128. 
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Wage Reduction of 1921 


The wage increase of 1920 (Decision No. 2) had been granted 
on the basis of the rising cost of living and general price level. 
Before the decision granting the increase was actually handed down, the 
break in prices preceding the 1920-1921 depression had already taken 
place. Beginning in the summer of 1920, businesses and industrial 
enterprises began to cut wages and reduce the working force. With the 
depression, the railroads, like other industries, found it necessary to 
adopt a policy of retrenchment. Despite the rate increases which had 
been granted to the railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
ratio of operating expenses to operating income continued to grow. 


During the last few months of 1920, the railroads were faced 
with acute financial difficulties. Earnings had to be increased and 
there were only three possible ways this might be done: higher freight 
and passenger rates, a greater volume of business, or a reduction in 
operating expenses. 


Increasing freight and passenger rates again was out of the 
question, since the nation was in the midst of a depression. The depres- 
sion also eliminated the possibility of increasing the volume of traffic 
as business grew worse and the public already considered the rates high. 
Therefore, the only possibility open was to reduce operating expenses by 
decreasing the cost of fuel and supplies, and economizing on labour costs. 
In 1920, the payroll represented 60 per cent of the operating expenses 
and the railroads began a drive for lower wages. 


Railroad workers resisted the wage reductions, claiming that 
the railroads had been treated generously by the government under the 
provisions of the Transportation Act. Instead of wage reductions, when 
their earnings were already insufficient to permit a "decent" living, 
the workers asked that the prices of fuel and supplies be lowered. 


Representatives of the employees attacked the railroads’ 
arguments as being based almost entirely on the decrease in the cost of 
living and on the reductions that had taken place in wages outside the 
railroad industry. The railroads, they said, were acting upon a 
commodity theory of labour when they demanded that wages be reduced to 
the level of the market rate. The employees charged that the railroads 
completely ignored the human element in presenting their case solely on 
the basis of cost, without considering a wage scale necessary to maintain 
the unskilled and low priced workers' families in health and reasonable 
comfort .t 


An additional argument was that the depression had already 
passed its lowest point and business conditions were on the upswing. 
As to cost of living, the employees claimed that no decrease had taken 
place since the wage increase of 1920. 


In arriving at a decision, the Railroad Labor Board found that 
living costs had decreased since July 1920. The decreases varied with 
locality and differentially affected various social classes. Similar 
circumstances existed for the scale of wages for comparable types of 
work in other industries. The wage decreases varied in different indus- 
tries and localities, making it impossible to find an exact average for 


1? H.D. WOLF, The Railroad Labor Board....pp. 148-149. 
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the entire nation: On the basis of decreases in the cost) of) livinevend 
wages, the board, in Decision No. 147, ordered wage reductions effective 
July 1, 1921. Unskilled labour suffered the greatest percentage reduc-— 
Laon stanangh wiped out the increases granted in the wage increase of 
1920s 


Wage: Reductaon ot 1922 


The downward trend of prices which began in 1920 continued 
throughoutwl2ly) carryingowith at wagerdecreases) in practically sald 
lines; of industry. -After successfully obtaining wage reductions in 
July, 1921, the railroads began working to obtain further reductions. 
Businessmen and shippers't organizations throughout the nation were hit 
hard by the depression and demanded lower freight rates. The railroads? 
reply was that freight rates could not be reduced unless operating 
expenses were cut. The Association of Railway Executives announced a 
temporary reduction of 10 per cent in carload freight rates on farm 
products. At the same.time each railroad sent notices to the unions 
announcing a proposed reduction in wages. 


The employees counterattacked by demanding wage increases. 
The shoptcraris; teherks sy, velegrapnersswandinear ly eli other classes of 
employees demanded increases which would restore wages to the level at 
which they had been prior to the wage reduction of 1921. 


Detailed evidence was presented by the representatives of the 
railroads to show that wages of railroad workers were above the wages 
for similar labour in other industries, and that the wages of any given 
class of labour varied greatly between regions of the country. sSome 
railroads also pleaded inability to pay existing rates of wages as part 
of their argument for further wage reductions. 19 


The arguments of the railroad workers against another wage 
reduction and for an increase were similar to those advanced in 1920 
and 1921. However, less emphasis was placed upon the cost of living 
and wages in other industries, and more on the desirability of the 
Wliving wage.” 


The RailroadsLabor Board, in, Decision No. 1028, ruled that 
the wages of maintenance-of-way employees, the shop crafts, clerical 
and station forces, stationary engine and boiler room employees, signal 
department employees, and others would be reduced effective July 1, 1922. 
The board expressed its belief that the wages of common labour after 
these reductions would still be greater than wages paid for similar work 
in other industries .<0 


18 .D. WOLF, The Railroad Labor Board.... p. 153. 
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Summary of McAdoo Award's Effects 


The immediate effect of the McAdoo award for the running trades 
in terms of their basic daily rate or mileage equivalent is shown in 
tables taken from The Labour Gazette Vol. XVIII, No. 7, pp. 435-7. 


Rates of Wages of Railroad 
Employees Paid Upon Mileage Basis 


Passenger Engineers 
("Old rates" are those of December, 1915) 
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Freight Firemen 
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Freight Conductors 
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Freight Brakemen and Flagmen 
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Any mileage rates which were in effect in December 1915 and 


which were not included in the above tables were increased with the 
following percentages: 


Per Cent 
Road passenger engineers and motormen ..... 112 
Road passenger firemen and helpers ........ 282 
Road passencer conduct orcrm . teas. cca esis 153 
Road passenger baggagemen ....-.eseceeeeeee 384 
Road passenger brakemen and flagmen ....... 393 
Road freight engineers and motormen ....... 153 
Road freight firemen and helpers .......... 3a 
Road @irei ght conductors “ite. aistae ss se pels ates 203 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen ......... 395 


The Labour Gazette (Vol. XVIII, No. 7) also gives methods 


and examples of how the increases applied to the mileage basis. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Rates for overtime as now in effect, whether providing 
for pro rata basis or in excess thereoi, shall be 
increased by same percentage as straight-time rates. 


Miles run in excess of the established equivalent of a 
day (or of a month where such basis prevails) shall be 
paid for pro rata. 


If any increase has been made in the mileage rates of 
employees paid on that basis in December, 1915, it 
will be understood that the per cent of increase 
allowed by this order is inclusive of such interim 
increases and that the new rate is computed from the 
base rates of December, 1915. 
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(4) Example 1: Engineer "Gt", passenger service, received 
$4.25 per day of 100 miles in ten hours in December, 
1915. According to this plan, although in 1918 this 
rate was $4.25 per 100 miles in eight hours, the rate 
will be increased 11% per cent of $4.73 per 100 miles 
(4.7281 equalized as $4.73). He will be entitled to 
back pay for every 100 miles run at the rate of 48 
cents per 100 miles. 


Example 2: Conductor through freight: 
2,950 miles at 4 cents, at new rate, would 


entatietsimxtosl S2acents xem fares }.aawrba $142.19 
Hees paids shaw. astes sba> bia maahederarc 118.00 
Les vinention begpaidec fcs woh whe odo reon che o% $ 24.19 


He made 26 hours and 10 minutes overtime, 
equivalent, on basis of 123 miles per 
hour, to 327 miles, which, at the 
increased rate of 4.82 cents per mile, 


entaslecdthimytors. msi aed says $15.76 
Was paid, at 4 cents per mile .. 13.08 

Medaiterence Of) ters sn b eGene aed heh bw des 2.68 
Onemnentieeks ...te tee. Cars « ble. Seems OS $ 26.87 
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To summarize, General Order No. 27 (the McAdoo award) was a 
general order establishing hours and wages. It recognized and estab- 
lished for the first time the basic principle of the eight-hour day. 
This was of greatest significance for the non-operating employees in 
the railway industry as they were, at this time, generally working more 
than eight hours. The wage increases granted by the order were also 
higher for the non-operating employees than for the running trades, in 
line with the principle of the cost of living as a relevant factor in 
wages. This applied also to the lower earning groups on the running 
trades. 


The most significant aspect of the McAdoo award for the 
running trades was not contained in the original order but in two sup- 
plements to it which were issued later. These were Supplements No. 15 
and No. 16 to General Order No. 27 and were issued by the United States 
Railroad Administration on April 10, 1919. Supplement No. 15 related 
to employees in engine service and Supplement No. 16 to employees in 
train service. These supplements provided further wage increases for 
all classes of running trades employees and also provided time and one 
half overtime rates in yard service for work beyond eight hours. Even 
more important, these supplements squarely placed road service on a 
dual pay basis.2l For example, the clause dealing with the basic day 
and overtime in Supplement No. 16, referring to trainmen in road service, 


stated: 


Article VI - Basic Day and Overtime 

(a) In all road service, except passenger service and where 
under mileage schedules a more favourable condition 
exists, 100 miles or less, eight hours or less (straight- 
away or turn-around), shall constitute a day's work. 
Miles in excess of miles required for a minimum day will 
be paid for at the mileage rates provided. 


21 Reed CG. RICHARDSON, The Locomotive Engineer ... p. 308. 
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(b) Where there is no existing agreement regarding overtime 
provisions more favourable to the employees, on runs of 
100 miles or less overtime will begin at the expiration 
of eight hours; on runs of over 100 miles overtime will 
begin when the time on duty exceeds the miles run divided 
by 123. Overtime shall be paid for on the minute basis, 
at not less per hour than one-eighth of the daily rate. 


In passenger service, the basic day for trainmen was set at 
150 miles, with overtime to be paid on a speed basis of 20 miles per 
hour to be computed from the time required to report for duty until the 
end of the last run. Overtime was to be computed on the basis of the 
actual overtime worked or held for duty, except that where the minimum 
day was paid for the service performed overtime was not to accrue until 
the expiration of seven hours and 30 minutes. It was also ordered that 
overtime in passenger service was to be paid on the minute basis at a 
rate per hour not less than one eighth of the daily rate. Thus, over- 
time was to be paid at the pro rata rate on the basis of a basic day of 
100 miles or less, eight hours or less, in freight service; 150 miles 
or less, seven and one half hours or less in passenger service; with a 
speed basis of 124 miles per hour in freight service and 20 miles per 
hour in passenger service. 


Supplement No. 15 provided increases in the basic daily rates 
for engine service employees in road service and formalized the dual 
basis of pay by its specification of a basic day in passenger service 
as 100 miles or less, five hours or less; the basic day in freight service 
was formalized as 100 miles or less, eight hours or less. Speed bases 
for the calculation of overtime, to be paid at pro rata rates were set 
at 20 miles per hour in passenger service, and 12% miles per hour in 
freight service. 


Although both of these supplements were issued on April 10, 
1919, they were made retroactive to January 1, 1919. 
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THE McADOO AWARD IN CANADA 


Early in 1918 there was a dispute between the railways in 
Canada and their employees. The major ground of the employee's dissat- 
isfaction was that they felt they were entitled to an increase in wages 
to combat the increases in the cost of living, which had been rising 
since the middle of 1916. A report, dated July, 1918, by the Minister 
of Labour, stated that industrial unrest was growing in the country and 
causing disruption in war work.l The government, acting upon the 
recommendations of the Minister of Labour, and to ensure industrial 
peace for the duration of the war, made a formal declaration of certain 
principles and policies to govern the relations between employers and 
workmen engaged in war production. This declaration had general relev- 
ance for Canadian industry and very specific relevance for the railroad 
industry. 


The general considerations contained in Order-in-Council P.C. 
1743, issued on July 11, 1918, stated: 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before 
them a report, dated July, 1918, from the Minister 

of Labour, representing that industrial unrest during 
the past few months has become more general than 
formerly, thus causing serious interruptions in some 
lines of war work, and indications are that it will 
become more widespread still unless successful efforts 
be made to check it. 


Five days later another Order-in-Council, P.C. 1768, was 
issued. This contained two major provisions: 


(1) the scale of wages of railway employees as fixed by 
the McAdoo Award in United States territory, includ- 
ing any amendments or extensions thereof, be applied 
in Canadian territory, in so far as all lines of rail- 
way owned, operated, or controlled by the Government, 
are concerned; 


(2) that the wage scales of privately owned railway 
companies in Canada should be similarly advanced. 


Professor H.A. Logan, in his book "Trade Unions in Canada," 
gives some background information to this Order-in-Council. He quotes 
an unnamed union leader as saying the railway unions were warned by the 
government that if a threatened strike took place the employees would 
be placed under martial law and made to serve on army pay. They were 
told, the union leader said, that if strike action were deferred until 
a decision was reached in the United States then the American decision 
would be applied to the same classes of employees on Canadian railways. 
The unions agreed to this, thereby contributing to the McAdoo award 
being applied to all employees on the Canadian railways. 


1 Mr. WAL. Druce, Vice-President, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, in a personal communication to the writer states that the 
trend toward labour unrest was perceived by Sir Henry Thornton, Chair- 
man of the Board of Transportation, who wrote to the government urging 
the adoption of the McAdoo award for application to all government 


railway lines. 
2 The Labour Gazette, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, p. 616. 
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Toward the end of July, 1918, the Canadian Railway War Board 
issued an order that the provisions of the McAdoo award affecting wages 
and hours of service would be put into effect in Canada not later than 
August 1, 1918, and as much earlier as the various wage schedules 
expired. This order 3 was to apply to all employees earning less than 
$3,000 per annum. It also provided that it would not be applied to 
reduce existing earnings. 


The list of railways defined as coming within the scope of 
this order is provided in Appendix E. 


The adoption of the McAdoo award as a solution of an immediate 
problem of labour strife on the Canadian railroads had four general and 
Significant aspects: 


(1) it provided substantial increases in wage rates for 
all Canadian railroad employees and raised them to 
a par with United States rates; 


(2) it standardized rates for each job throughout the 
industry; 


(3) it implicitly gave recognition to the principle of 
the cost of living as a basis for the determination 
of wage levels; and 


(%) it éstablished,: at that time, the policy of tying 
change in Canadian railroad conditions to those that 
might occur in the United States. 


This period of federal control of the railroads in the United 
States and the decision of the Canadian government to accept the solu- 
tion adopted in that country formalized the dual system of pay in Canada 
and the principles underlying the systems of payment for running trades 
employees which are still extant. There have been changes of detail 
over the years but the principles involved in the McAdoo orders have not 
been impaired by such modifications. 


One change in detail concerned Supplement No. 24, issued in 
the United States on November 15, 1919. This provided time and one half 
for overtime in freight service on condition that the train and engine- 
men give up all special allowances. In Canada this offer was accepted 
by the men in the eastern region, but rejected by those in the western 
region. This latter group wanted to retain their right to allowances 
for initial and final terminal delays and compensation for junction 
switching. 


Interpretation of Agreements 


On August 7, 1918, an agreement was reached between the 
Canadian Railway War Board, composed of representatives of nearly all 
the Canadian railways, and representatives of six railway brotherhoods. 
This agreement made provision, among other things, for a board, to be 


The Labour Gazette, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, p. 615-616. 
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known as the Canadian Board of Adjustment No. 1, to settle disputes 
arising from the application of the McAdoo award and disputes arising 
during the war that could not be settled between railway management 
and employees belonging to the unions concerned.4 The Canadian Board 
of Adjustment No. 1 handled disputes involving the running trades and 
maintenance-of-way employees on all railroads. 


Similar boards were established for other classes of railroad 
workers. By an agreement, dated September 1, 1925, the Canadian 
National Railways Employees Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established to 
handle disputes for the station and freight shed groups on the Canadian 
National Railways. The only significant difference between Boards #1 
and #2 was that decisions by Board #2 were binding on all parties 
concerned. Employees not formally qualifying for coverage under the 
provisions of either Board #1 or #2 were permitted to submit a dispute 
in connection with any class of work to Board #1. Under these circum- 
tances, a dispute was considered by Board #1 only if the parties to the 
dispute presented a joint statement of facts and were willing to accept 
the decision as final and binding.5 


Changes in Agreements 


Disputes involving a change in an existing agreement were 
handled under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act of 1907. About the only thing that could be changed in existing 
agreements were the wage scales, and the procedure followed was that 
either labour or management served notice of its desire for such change. 
If the other side refused to accept within thirty days, then application 
was made under the Act for a board of conciliation. The views of both 
parties were presented to this board, which then made its recommenda- 
Gaon. 


“i The Canadian Railway War Board was an association of Canadian rail- 
way companies through which joint action was taken in connection 
with important transportation matters affecting the operation of all 
railway systems throughout Canada. It was composed of railway 
officers who represented and acted for nearly all Canadian railway 
lines. When the Canadian Board of Adjustment No. 1 was created, 
there was, apparently, confusion in the public mind as to the pur- 
poses and functions of this body and its relationship to the Canadian 
Railway War Board. The Memorandum of Agreement creating the Canadian 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 and setting out its functions and objec-— 
tives are reproduced in The Labour Gazette, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, 


pp. 981-983. 


> G. Meredith ROUNTREE, The Railway Worker (Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1936), pp» 45-50. 
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WAGES AND EARNINGS 


American Influence on Canadian Wages 


One of the most important factors influencing wages in the 
Canadian railway industry has been wage rates of similar employees in 
the United States. The direct influence first occurred in 1918 when 
the Canadian Railway War Board issued an order putting into effect the 
McAdoo award and all its supplements. Thus, the difficulties presented 
by the wartime situation in Canada were settled by adopting in its 
entirety what had been done in the United States. What was even more 
Significant was the establishment of a policy of following any further 
changes in the United States. 


For several years after this important step [McAdoo 
award/ changes in rates in the United States were 
followed almost to the letter in Canada. This was 

the case with the decreases in rates which were 
necessitated by the drastic fall in prices from 1920 
to 1922. Early in 1921 the managements of the United 
States railways requested the Railroad Labor Board to 
reduce rates, as the increases put into force between 
May 1918 and July 1920 were proving unduly burdensome. 
As a result, on May 31 the Railroad Labor Board ordered 
decreases of from 5 to 18 per cent as from July 1, 1921. 
The effect of this change in Canada was immediate. To 
quote from The Labour Gazette at the time: "As the 
rates of wages, rules, and working conditions on the 
railways in Canada have been in the main adjusted to 
conform to those in the United States, the railway 
companies in Canada gave notices in conformity with 
the various agreements with their employees terminat- 
ing all such agreements with their employees on July l, 
1921, and made arrangements for conferences to adjust 
the details in accordance with the general changes 
contemplated." It will be noted that the change in 
both countries was put into effect on exactly the same 
date, July 1st .1 


This close relationship continued throughout 1922, when a 
reduction in wage rates in the United States was immediately followed 
by a reduction in Canada. A relationship, though not as close, existed 
until 1933. 


In connection with the 10 per cent reduction in 1932, the 
dispute between the railroads and their employees seemed to have been 
influenced by events in the United States. On January 31, 1932, the 
United States railroads came to an agreement with workers for a 10 per 
cent reduction for eleven months beginning on February 1. Four days 
later, on February 4, a long dispute between the railways in Canada and 
the running trades was settled by a similar agreement. The only differ- 
ence was that the Canadian agreement was made retroactive. The Canadian 
agreement, like the American one, was to expire on January 1, le oe 


1 G. Meredith ROUNTREE, The Railway Worker.... pp. 58-59. 
2 Ibid., p. 59. 
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In 1933, rates in the two countries diverged. An additional 
> per cent reduction of the basic rates took place in Canada, whereas 
the United States railroads were unsuccessful in obtaining a further 
reduction. This was due to the special conditions in the United States 
created by the National Recovery Act. No similar effort to raise prices 
and wages was made in Canada at that time, and the disputes in the two 
countries were settled differently. 


In Canada 5 per cent of the total 15 per cent reduction was 
restored to employees, 3 per cent on January 1, 1935, and 2 per cent on 
May 1, 1935. In the United States an agreement was reached on April 26, 
1934, ich restored the full 10 per cent reduction then remaining in 
Sant en » The American agreement restored 2% per cent on wubey LL, Loh. 

24 per cent on January Oyo bande) ipemrecent: omdAprishel | 1935, a Dhis 
was the first time, in either country, that the ae Eanes provided for 
restoration of wage rates in installments. 


Problems Involved in Wage Comparisons 


Two general measures of income are wage rates and total 
earnings. It is difficult to compare these measures of income in the 
railroad industry to those in other industries. Wage rates are only 
partial indicators of earnings, because total earnings are the result 
of both wage rates and the number of hours worked. 


Further complications arise in railroad work since the wages 
of men in the running trades are based on a dual system of payment 
involving either hours or miles, both of which use mileage as a base. 
Mileage rates are usually adjusted in relation to the possible daily or 
monthly mileage which can be run in any particular class of service. 
When comparing wages in railroad work to that of other industries, all 
of these complicating factors must be placed within the context of 
regularity and prospects of employment. 


Trend of Average Wage Rates 


With the exception of a slight decline in 1905, railroad wage 
rates moved steadily upward between 1900 and 1920, more than trebling 
in these two decades. Increases were small but steady until 1916, with 
railway wage rates lagging behind wage rates in general. 


During the later years of the First World War and post war 
period, railroad unions obtained large wage adjustments which kept pace 
with the cost of living. In 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 railroad wage 
rates increased 18 per cent, 27 per cent, 16 per cent and 27 per cent 
respectively. 


Although all wage rates fell after 1920, wages remained 
fairly stable between 1922 and 1930. With the exception of a small 
increase of one tenth of one per cent in 1923, railroad wage rates 
increased only in 1927 and 1929, and decreased for some classes of 
workers in 1925. In contrast, other wage rates changed every year, in 
some instances showing decreases.4 Among the various classes of rail- 
road employees, the running trades and skilled shop crafts obtained the 


highest wage rates. 


3G. Meredith ROUNTREE, The Railway Worker .... p. 60 
4 TIbid., pp. 188-189. 
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Increases which Canadian railroad workers received in 1926 
and 1928 were granted in the United States in 1924 and 1926-1927. 
American wages were cut 10 per cent between May, 1933 and April, 1935. 
However, Canadian wages were cut as much as 20 per cent and were below 
normal for several years during the depression. American workers got an 
increase of 5 cents per hour in 1937, and between 1941 and 1946 received 
additional increases totalling 53 cents per hour. From 1941 to 1946 
Canadian increases were only 26 cents, and from 1941 to 1948, 43 cents. 


Trend of Average HKarnings 


In the post World War I period, the average earnings or income 
of railroad employees reflected general business conditions. There were 
decreases in 1921 and 1922 followed by steady increases until 1929. The 
only exception was a slight decrease in 1924 when Canada, like the United 
States, experienced a general economic decline. 


The recession in 1927 did not affect average earnings because 
the ton and passenger miles were higher than in 1926 and employees had 
received increases in wage rates. As a result, the largest increase in 
average earnings occurred in 1927. However, average earnings fell off 
between 1929 and 1932. In 1929 the average earnings of workers who 
retained their jobs in the first years of the depression held up well. 
However, by 1934, average earnings had declined by 20 per cent. 


It should be noted that in 1920 and 1921, real earnings, as 
distinct from money earnings, of workers who remained employed improved 
considerably because the cost of living declined more than average earn- 
ings. In 1922 the cost of living’ fell only slightly more than earnings 
so that from 1922 to 1929 changes in real wages were primarily the 
result of improvements in money income. The cost of living, after fall- 
ing nearly 20 per cent between 1920 and 1922, did not rise again until 


£929), 


During 1930, 1931, and 1932, both earnings and cost of living 
fell. During 1934 earnings continued to decline while the cost of 
living rose. By the end of 1935, the increase in average earnings 
brought the index of real earnings back to a pre-depression level./ 


All of this general evidence indicates that, on the average, 
the income of employed railroad workers was raised by one third in the 
twelve years following 1920, and that this level was not significantly 
affected by the depression. 


The earnings of railroad workers as a whole were well above 
the average. Engineers and conductors were the highest paid members of 
the wage earning class, and earnings of other railroad workers compared 
favourably with workers in other industries. 


A.W. CURRIE, Economics of Canadian Transportation .... p. 696. 


D 

6 G. Meredith ROUNTREE, The Railway Worker .... pp. 194-195. 
¢ Ibid., pp. 195-196. 
g 
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APPENDIX A 


Changes in Basic Wage Rates of Engine Service and 


Train Service Employees, 1919-1948 


All data in this appendix have been extracted from documents 
prepared by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for possible use before a conciliation board in connection with notices 
served on the railways on April 1, 1950. Agreement was reached early 
in January, 1951, without the benefit of the conciliation board. The 
documents, therefore, were never used as formal exhibits. 


Engine Service Employees 


The rates shown are, in each case, for the basic day. It 
should be emphasized that the amounts shown would not always constitute 
total daily earnings, but serve as the basis for the calculation of 
daily earnings. Despite this limitation, they do provide a fairly 
accurate measure of comparability between occupations, classes of service 
and geographic areas. 


January 1, 1919 - Basic daily wage rates as follows: 
Engineers Firemen Helpers, 
Coal Oil Klectric 
Ranging Ranging Ranging Ranging 
From _To From. . To Fromwu To From. -To 
$ 
Passenger (sos ee. 60 6.60 ele) PeOO S O26 O00 Je, 32 


Be eeu x ‘ 4 
Freight (through). 6.08 8,00 eee 575 42h 85.75 Peete Teo 
VaVi s ecevaccce nee 5.00 6.92 Lh ee 


Outside hostlers .. $4.80 
Inside hostlerg «.. 4.16 
Helpere acess aeae 3.60 


In the order providing for these changes there was a clause 
affecting yard service: "...all time worked in excess of 8 hours con- 
tinuous service in a 24-hour period shall be paid for as overtime on 
the minute basis, at one and one-half times the hourly rate, according 
to class of engine." 


May 1, 1920 - Increases in basic daily wage rates as follows: 


Passenger Freight 
Engineers and motormen ..$0.80 | Engineers (steam, 
Firemen (coal or oil) .. 0.80 electric or other 
Helpers (electric) ..... 0.80 mower) sex. Lea $1.04 


Firemen (coal or oil) .. 1.04 
Helpers (electric) ..... 1.04 
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Yard 
ENGR ES gyi tees Gand «aes $1.44 
Firemen (coal or oil) ... 1.44 
Helpers (electric) ...... 1.44 


Appendix A 


Hostlers and Hostler Helpers 


OUESTCS NOSGLEYS | <.cnaw es $1.44 
Inside nost bere ese. <s 1.44 
HELDELS “sisseess Senteess LAA 


July 16, 1921 - Reductions in wage rates on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Canadian National Railways (including the Grand Trunk 


Pacific Railway) and the Grand Trunk Railway Lines. 


(August 1, 1921, 


for engineers and firemen on the Grand Trunk Railway). 


Passenger 
.. 0.48 


Engineers and motormen 


Freight 


Engineers (steam, 


Firemen (coal or oil) ... 0.48 electric or other 
Helpers (electric) ...... 0.48 DOW) Ciecla Acted cate cles $0.64 
Firemen (coal or oil) .. 0.64 
Helpers (electric) ..... 0.64 
Yard Hostlers and Hostler Helpers 
BRP Ineere |p + esie acess sien POLO Outside hostlers ....... $0.64 
Firemen (coal or oil) ... 0.64 Inside hostlers ...+-...2 0.64 
Helpers (electric) ...... 0.64 Helpers tererveeetss oes 0.64 
May 16, 1927 (Firemen), July 1, 1927 (Engineers) - Basic daily 
rates as follows: 
Engineers Firemen Helpers, 
Electric 
Ranging Ranging Ranging 
From To from, ~ 10 From To 
$ $ $ $ 
PasSenret aces > +2 O15 4/sb0 Heo. Oe,f0 RoC. 4.88 
Freight (through). 6.84 8.76 5.00 6.51 5,00) 516 
$s co Rp 5 ee aed e Speen ty: Ore 5.26 6.64 528 5.hd 
Outside hostlers .. $5.92 
Inside hostlers ... 5.28 
NEC gos Ged cleats line « ane Wha lins hac 


December 1, 1931 - Wages were 
date. 


A further reduction of 10 per cent was made on May 1, 1933. 


reduced by 10 per cent on this 
This 


20 per cent wage cut was restored by degrees, 5 per cent on November 1, 
1933, 3 per cent January 1, 1935, 2 per cent May 1, 1935, 1 per cent 

February 1, 1937, and every two months thereafter until November 31, 1937. 
After December 1, 1937, restoration was made at the rate of 2 per cent 
every two months until April 1, 1938, when pay rates were back to the 


December 1931 level. 


sl 
a8 
se 
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June 1, 1941 - In accordance with the provisions of various 


Orders-in-Council, weekly bonus payments were made to railway employees 
as follows: 


Dune tisk) Oia) avrmwat  a $1.93 
peptember Ly) 19) .o55 -2e75 
November 15) 29L1 V0.0) S2Gp 
AUSustwtS aU We. bees iee> 
November 15, 1943 .... 4.60 


36 32 3 
7X 7 


September 15, 1943 - National War Labour Board decision granted 
increases as follows: 


Hourly rates .... $0.06 per hour 

Dawey Faues ses O.48 per day 

Weekly rates .... 2.88 per week 

Monthly rates ... 12.48 per month 

Mileage rates ... pro-rated on the basis 
of 48 cents per day. 


a a4 aA 


February 15, 1944 - A cost-of-living bonus was incorporated 
in basic wage rates: 


Running Trades: 


Engineers and firemen (passenger 


SSLvace) fe es cars whe Spee c/n ae 0.49¢ per mile 
Engineers and firemen (through 

freVenGaservice), ciswhie tees ones 0.58¢ per mile 
Engineers and firemen (yard 

SOLVILCS Wak ot ewe hore ee 72% per day 
HOSUIOT Sco taets panne tecesate cua eters sin accion «tere 77¢ per day 


June 1, 1946 - A wage settlement increased basic daily rates 
by 80 cents for engineers, firemen, hostlers and helpers. 


NZ ays NZ 


March 1, 1948 - A wage settlement provided the following 


increases: 


Engineers (passenger service) .. $1.18 to basic rate 
per 100 miles; 
$1.18 to daily guarantee 
(freight service) .... $1.31 per day to basic 
rate per 100 miles 


(yard service)”.... 0% $1.28 to daily basic 
rate 
Firemen and helpers ......seseees $1.36 to basic rate per 
100 miles 
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TABLE 23 


Basic Daily Wage Rates” of Locomotive Engineers (Steam, Electric 
or Other Power) on Canadian Railways, 1919-1949 
Passenger Service 


Classification 

of Locomotives G1 65.4 7-16 aS 99-199 BSS Sle 
(Wt. on Drivers 1919 1920 1921 1927 1943 1944 1946 1948 
in lbs. 000) (a) (b) ic) (a) (e) (f) (g) (h) 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Less than 80 Db DOrm* 6 Oe S92 G16 6 61 +713" I OGRE Giarag 

80 to LOO 5.60 6.40 5.92 O16 6.64 v3 (Ba. 9.19 
LOO Go. JZ:0 5.68 6.48 6.00 6 .2h 6.72 WP oped 8.01 9.19 
TeOete.Js70) 5.76 6.56 6.08 6.32 6.80 PES) 8.09 O ead 
LTO to 200 5. 8h 6.64 6.16 6.40 6.88 ew: Sat? 9.35 
200 to 250 Die te Oni 6.21 6.48 6.96 (UES) 8.25 oat 
250° tO 300 6.00 6.80 6.32 6.56 7 sOle 7.53 3335 Dy 5a 
3008 h0...350 6.08 6.88 6.40 6.64 fee BE A oa 8.41 O59 
350°G0 100 6.6 6.96 6.48 os72 Wie) 7.69 8.49 9.67 
LOO te 1.50 62k alee 6.56 6.80 7120 teed S57 9275 
150 to 500 6.32 12 6.64 6.88 36 185 8.6 8 
500 to 550 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) OO sen 
550 to 600 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 9.99 
600 to 650 ) ) ) ) ) ) ). 0.0% 
650 to 700 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) LO 15 
700 to 0 6.40 {328 6.72 6.96 § 373) 10.23 
750 to 800 ) ) ) ) ) 96 Ba. 
800 to 850 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 20.39 
850 to 900 ) ) ) ) ) ) ye he 
900 to 950 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) ity 5 
950 to 1,000 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 10.63 
Mallets 

Up to 1,000 6.60 PY GPS s67 et?) 167 617) 98.13 | 8.98 10c1t 
Minimum Daily 

Earningst 6.00. <B6420rre GeeZoe "72c00n iB 7 29% Seay 29895 


* See page 76 for explanation of column symbols. 


Differentials: Canadian National: Western lines, west of Edmonton - 
Engineers, add 12¢ per 100 miles or per day to rates shown in table - 
engines up to and including 500,000 lbs. weight on drivers and over. 


Canadian Pacific: Western lines, Mountain - Between Lake Louise and 
Revelstoke, Nakusp and Slocan Branch and all sub-divisions and branches 
on Nelson Division West of Columbia River, add $1.00 or less to rates 
shown, according to class of engine; miles over 100 paid pro rata. 
Valley - Between Crows Nest and Kootenay Landing, west of Revelstoke, 
Arrowhead and Slocan Sub-divisions and east of the Columbia River on 
Nelson Division, add 12¢ per 100 miles or less to rates shown, accord- 
ing to class of engine; miles over 100 paid pro rata. 


1 From mileage, overtime and other rules applicable for each day service 
is performed. Applied to short-turn-around service only, prior to 


1924 in the United States and 1927 in Canada. 
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TABLE 24 


Basic Daily Wage Rates* of Locomotive Engineers (Steam Power) 
on Canadian Railways, 1919-1949 
Through Freight Servicel 


Classification 
of Locomotives Lal) w5eE 27 6917-1. 2 HSS 216 aeibad  el 
(Wt. on Drivers 1919 1920 Oo a 927 1943 1944 1946 1948 


in lbs. 000) (a) Falts)° faye). uate) tale) | RACE) tet ae 
$ § $ $ § § $ $ 

Less than 80 6.080 Niles 6.6 6.0. 37328 OOO Te Cee Oe 

80 to 100 6.165 62200 605G5r..6 92: “Alka a 98 bes oon aoe 
100 to 140 Ci2hew 4.26 66 7 00r. Yeah 38206 | Seton DO ee 
140 to 170 GALS 7. 52. Gy 8Gu 7 Diino 0) Ogee Ord 
1:70 ito 200 6 GHA 1684 107 Ol FAC (Sb ae BEG Gen TOR? 
200 to 250 68s P28 120 VoSte Si0lae 8.62 Sues ore 
250 to 300 CLUE eye. Ce ouen We fOMmeoele ©. (oC Te 10.67 
300 to 350 OBES ke cwd 1.8 68 B35 one 8.88 68> 21 01. 
350 to 400 ) ) ) ) ) ) Sr aeees? 
100 to 450 ) ) ) ) ) ) yo diaae 
450 to 500 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) LL ney 
500 to 550 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 11.93 
550 to 600 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 1244: 
600 to 650 12.2 
650 to 700 Peony (832) 17268)! “B20k))  Srse) i ra 12h4 
700 to 750 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 12.65 
750 to 800 ) ) ) ) ) ) » al iar 
800 to 850 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 13.01 
850 to 900 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 13 5a8 
900 to 950 ) ) ) ) ) ) y 133% 
950 to 1,000 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 13-85 
Mallets 
Up to ‘700 098-56 82h. 6.1 Say 8 Sly OO O20e BOC GO el One eee 
700 to 1,000 SHO. «49 Ol. anBahOns e760 2022 Bose eeal 0.62 oon 


See page 76 for explanation of column symbols. 


Differentials: Canadian National: Western lines, west of Edmonton - 
Add 13¢ per 100 miles or per day to rates shown in table up to and 
including engines weighing 300,000 to 350,000 lbs. weight on drivers, 
and 20¢ per 100 miles on engines weighing 350,000 and over weight on 
drivers. 


Canadian Pacific: Western lines, Mountain - Between Lake Louise and 
Revelstoke, Nakusp and Slocan Branch and all sub-divisions and branches 
on Nelson Division west of Columbia River, add 75¢ per 100 miles or 
less to rates shown, according to class of engine; miles over 100 to be 
paid pro rata. 

Valley - Between Crows Nest and Kootenay Landing, west of Revelstoke, 
Arrowhead and Slocan Sub-divisions, and east of the Columbia River on 
Nelson Division, add 13¢ per 100 miles or less to rates shown, accord- 
ing to class of engine; miles over 100 paid for pro rata. 


1 For local or way freight service add 52¢ to these rates. 


2 Payroll deductions made as follows: Canadian Railways, 10 per cent 
effective November 1, 1933; 12 per cent effective January 1, 1935; 
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10 per cent effective May 1, 1935; 9 per cent effective February 1, 
1937; thereafter the deduction was reduced at the rate of one per cent 
every two months, and after December 1, 1937 at the rate of 2 per cent 
every two months so that by April 1, 1938, the deduction was terminated. 
Basic rates remained unchanged. Beginning in 1941, weekly bonus pay- 
ments were made to Canadian Railway employees as follows: $1.93 effec- 
tive June 1, 1941; $3.20, effective September 1, 1941; $3.65, effective 
November 16, 1941; $4.25, effective August 16, 1942, and $4.60, effec- 
tive November 16, 1943. 
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TABLE 25 


Basic Daily Wage Rates*of Locomotive Engineers (Steam, Electric 
or Other Power) on Canadian Railways, 1919-1949 
Yard Service 


Classification 
of Locomotives 1a! | SS 2ewevel6s) (7Siee (OSi52 72516=. 16 jee ee 
(Wt. on Drivers 1919 1920 1921 L927/ 194.3 1944 1946 1948 


in lbs. 000) (a) (b) (c) (a)l  (e) (f) (g) (h) 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Less than 80 B.60° “70h (6ih0 | Gi7e.. "ERG Go ek ema? 

80 to 100 5.60 “7.0, 6ihO “GU7e. WE 20" 762 “Sey eo 
100 to 140 5.00 | 70k OO 672 0 Ge ee ice 
TLOt0nL70 ERG TOG 6. DO> © “OR CR mel 96" ee BL 08 ae Coen) 
170 to 200 Bo. “Wo20 | G05O 3666. 7.56) 48 .0e ares Oe 
200 to 250 Boe. Hsab). 672 BOI ao, Stel. Omir 
250 to 300 .92 WoL bale Ro De oe Ole Shes 
300 to 350 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) ISO}: 
350 to 400 ) ) ) ) ) ) lal ee te 
100 to 450 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 39 
450 to 500 ) ) ) ) ) ) ys 
500 to 550 ) ) ) ) ) ) ei ees: 
550 to 600 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) Si 
600 to 650 6.08 MO) GEES £20 $689 BO) —9220) aye 
650 to 700 ) ) ) ) ) 7 
700 to 750 ) ) ) ) ) ) Be ess 
750 to 800 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) eres 
800 to 850 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 3B Or 
850 to 900 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) 13.19 
900 to 950 ) ) ) ) ) ) fe oe 
950 to 1,000 ) ) ) ) ) ) ) S55 
Mallets 

Up to 700 6,68 ~8.12 718 “Tes ‘Syee° (9°00 “orate 
700 to 1,000 602: 8536. 7.972. -8S0h Fevse SF2h Ono ee 


Cosee page 7% for explanation of column symbols. 


J. Payroll deductions made as follows: Canadian Railways, 10 per cent 
effective November 1, 1933; 12 per cent effective January 1, 1935; 
10 per cent effective May 1, 1935; 9 per cent effective February 1, 
1937; thereafter the deduction was reduced at the rate of one per cent 
every two months, and after December 1, 1937 at the rate of 2 per cent 
every two months so that by April 1, 1938, the deduction was terminated. 
Basic rates remained unchanged. Beginning in 1941, weekly bonus pay- 
ments were made to Canadian Railway employees as follows: $1.%, 
effective June 1, 1941; $3.20, effective September 1, 1941; $3.65, 
effective November 16, 1941; $4.25, effective August 16, 1942, and 
$4.60, effective November 16, 1943. 
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TABLE 26 


Basic Daily Wage Rates” of Locomotive Firemen (On Coal Burning Locomotives) 


Hostlers, And Hostler Helpers, On Canadian Railways, 1919-1949. 
Passenger Service 


Classification 
of Locomotives 1-l- 5-1l- 7-16- 5-16- 
(Wt. on Drivers 1919 1920 1921 1927 1943 1944 1946 1948 
in lbs. 000) (a) (b) (c) (a) (ele) (f) (g) j 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

dis COS Ho 52 Wale 
LaliOrm vp 
4 

LA 


We 
ve 
Wr 
| 
2 
ES 
On 
l 
i 
iS 
I 
be 
[= 
I 


=~ 


A] cu 
TZ 


Less than 80 LA 
80 to 100 h 
100%be 140 A 
A 


COT OOFS 
> 
oe) 
oe) 


696 ode h8 


Di Or© 
Wo HK W 


: ‘ . : ; 6.83) mi. G9 

: ; . ‘ ' OL Bale 

: A : A : CARL EBS 
14,0 to 170 Poe. Le ORI ON ; yw ©) : apeols Wwe ci 68 
170 to 200 UO aoe 20 OF JE 72 ON Je, 965) oe 593... 6. Fain Bue 
2OGzLC: 250 Lee Ae, oe de. SOG, 6 OLS, 52a OL Ol 6G. SR 7 
250 to 300 LO we aDae meds OO ee SL OlsOh SSL GSOL 6.80 aon] 
300"b0"350 Le SOMA SESS Mole BSB 0 Ho? > 6% 60-88, 6209 —-6 896-8. 05 
350 to 400 Ok wee Se ih wed 96 BO 5 20 BeOS BOGUT? 6.9 Ae Bs 
400 to 450 lis (aoe Oe ee OL ee, oO ee (Om, 20 (405, 1 S47 
150.%0 ‘7/00 COMP EOC, Get a One be Cn mw On ow Aileen 
700 to 1,000 beCee pos0b. 5.20), Sekt 5,925 Coin oad, ieee 
Mallets 
All weights O10 Nae ood ©. PRESS? Same eri cM SMP”) PM oN aN dre MT eS: 
Minimum Daily 
Earnings bererk S2Ob Ve het Seeby gS BarhOee2, eat Depn ate 


See page 76 for explanation of column symbols. 


Differentials: Canadian Pacific: Western lines, Mountain - Between 
Lake Louise and Revelstoke, Nakusp and Slocan Branch, and all sub- 
divisions and branches on Nelson Division west of the Columbia River, 
add 65¢ per 100 miles or less (steam, electric, or other power) to 
rates shown in table, according to class of engine. Miles over 100 to 
be paid pro rata. Between Crows Nest and Kootenay Landings, west of 
Revelstoke, Arrowhead and Slocan Sub-division and east of Columbia 
River on Nelson Division, add 7¢ per 100 miles or less. 


Payroll deductions made as follows: Canadian Railways, 10 per cent 


effective November 1, 1933; 12 per cent effective January 1, 1935; 10 
per cent effective May 1, 1935; 9 per cent effective February 1, 1937; 
thereafter the deduction was reduced at the rate of one per cent every 
two months, and after December 1, 1937 at the rate of 2 per cent every 
two months so that by April 1, 1938, the deduction was terminated. 
Basic rates remained unchanged. Beginning in 1941, weekly bonus pay- 
ments were made to Canadian Railway employees as follows: $1.93, 
effective June 1, 1941; $3.20, effective September 1, 1941; $3.65, 
effective November 16, 1941; $4.25, effective August 16, 1942, and 
$4.60, effective November 16, 1943. 


© From mileage, overtime and other rules applicable for each day service 
is performed. Applied to short-turn-around service only, prior to 
1924 in the United States and 1927 in Canada. 
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TABLE 27 


Basic Daily Wage Rates* of Locomotive Firemen (On Coal Burning Steam 
Locomotives), Hostlers, and Hostler Helpers, on Canadian 
Railways, 1919-1949. Through Freight Servicel 


Classification 
of Locomotives Tela 6 Seta eb 6 9 See alin 
(Wien, Drderers..\ (O99 wROZO vr ahO2 D4 S927 Mew VOLS pe DON On Gun Loe 


€ 
= 
I 

ity 
= 
l 


in lbs. 000) (al (QB) tephe) “(eGR pate): "Voy gta Ga 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Less than 80 Haat Be 2o ne J8. Gk. 5.00 5.48 6.06 GESb) «Gi 22 
SO Ge: LCG LPF S. S6ui5 e722 5.08 E56 Gul GO BBG 
100 to 140 LLOMIS Se (6.88 hel oie 6.30 ‘7.10 Ghh6 
140 to 170 4.64 5.68 ie Ol 5.40 5.66 0r GLke 2G Gaoe 
L/Ot tas 200 LS BO .ic) 5 Oh S205 SOU COL CLOn aie Sale 
200 to 250 4.96 6.00 536 Oat 6.20 6.78 ‘eta Sees 
250 iba 306 eles 6.16 Pate 5) G8 t= 6.36 6.94 Ce (He Fea 
300° to! 350 528 6.32 5.68 6.04 Eye ‘ea 7.98 2.26 
350 to 450 BS 28 04 6032 ts 5. 68 WG Oh Bie 52a 109 7.90.) Ga 
450 to 1,000 le ay OU LS Oe Fy Sh ey Gs OO ea Gk 6S met 26) 8. Ober) Ga 
Mallets 
Up to 650 Sid) GAS) 5:8h > 6,208 162659 7226.) SCC ae 
650 to 1,000 BT 6e. ORM) iG Ua Goa CG ae ik Gs) a ee eae 


See page 76 for explanation of colum symbols. 


Differentials: Canadian National: East of Port Arthur and Armstrong, 
Ont., add 13¢ per 100 miles or per day to rate shown in table for coal 
firemen west of Foleyet on engines 140,000 to 170,000 lbs. weight on 
drivers and 7¢ on engines 200,000 to 250,000 lbs. weight on drivers. 
Add 13¢ per 100 miles or per day to rate shown for coal firemen on 
the territory, Taschereau, Quebec to Armstrong, Ont. on engines 140,000 
to 170,000 lbs. weight on drivers; J4¢ on engines 200,000 to 250,000 
lbs. weight on drivers and 9¢ engines 300,000 to 350,000 lbs. weight 
on drivers. West of Port Arthur and Armstrong, Ont., add 13¢ per 100 
miles per day in addition to rate shown in table - applied to coal 
firemen west of Port Arthur and Armstrong, Ont. -— engines 140,000 to 
170,000 lbs. weight on drivers; l4¢ on engines 200,000 to 250,000 lbs. 
weight on drivers. Valley - west of Edmonton, add 7¢. 


Canadian Pacific - Western lines, Mountain - Between Lake Louise and 
Revelstoke, Nakusp and Slocan Branch and all sub-divisions and branches 
on Nelson Division west of the Columbia River, freight service for 
firemen .60¢ per 100 miles or less (steam, electric, or other power) 
shall be added to rates shown, according to class of engine. Miles 
over 100 to be paid pro rata. Between Crows Nest and Kootenay Landings, 
west of Revelstoke, Arrowhead and Slocan Sub-division and east of 
Columbia River on Nelson Division - for firemen 0O7¢ in freight service 
per 100 miles or less. 


1 For local or way freight service add 40¢ to these rates. 


& Payroll deductions made as follows: Canadian Railways, 10 per cent 
effective November 1, 1933; 12 per cent effective January 1, 1935; 10 
per cent effective May 1, 1935; 9 per cent effective February 1, 1937; 
thereafter the deduction was reduced at the rate of one per cent every 
two months, and after December 1, 1937 at the rate of 2 per cent every 
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two months so that by April 1, 1938, the deduction was terminated. 
Basic rates remained unchanged. Beginning in 1941, weekly bonus pay- 
ments were made to Canadian Railway employees as follows: $1.93, 
effective June 1, 1941; $3.20, effective September 1, 1941; $3.65, 
effective November 16, 1941; $4.25, effective August 16, 1942, and 
$4.60, effective November 16, 1943. 


TABLE 28 


Basic Daily Wage Rates” of Locomotive Firemen (On Coal Burning Steam 
Locomotives), Hostlers, and Hostler Helpers, on Canadian 
Railways, 1919-1949. Yard Service 


Classification 
of Locom¢etives Jel bee FEITGS* 9 S-16> 921 5—" 1 2-16- 6-]1-"" 3-1] - 
Wien Drivers 7191999 1920" P9RT 1927 °° T9N8" LOL TSS LOLS 


in lbs. 000) (a) (b) (c) (a Lie) (f) (g) (3) 
$ 

Less than 140 Pilon, hOO 7105: “Se eeees 7 eaerrr ee es Pee ble 
140 to 200 4.28 ape TOS ery ea, 5.88 6.60 Feet | 8.76 
200 to 600 4.40 5.8h Ey ae, Srpers 6.00 Oy 72 (eAbeks 8.88 
600 to 1,000 4.56 6.00 5.56 5.68 6.16 6.88 7.68 9.04 
Mallets 

Up to 650 Be opt ely ay HReGah iv GtLO v Grea *7eG0"™ BslO-o"9.76 
650 to 1,000 oe 6.96 6252 6.64 ede 7.8h SoG MrO.00 
Outside hostiers a.oCc” "OS2 M5760 “6516 "621584. 75 Bebe ro. Se 
Ineide Hostlers 1.16. 5.60, “1,96. 5250" -57967""6.75 6 °7755-" 38591 
Host ler Heliers 3800" “>°0R” i hO" 90 5.98 9 6Y15. 6,95" 16,90 


Be 


See page 76 for explanation of column symbols. 


4 Payroll deductions made as follows: Canadian Railways, 10 per cent 
effective November 1, 1933; 12 per cent effective January 1, 1935; 
10 per cent effective May 1, 1935; 9 per cent effective February 1, 
1937; thereafter the deduction was reduced at the rate of one per cent 
every two months, and after December 1, 1937 at the rate of 2 per cent 
every two months so that by April 1, 1938, the deduction was terminated. 
Basic rates remained unchanged. Beginning in 1941, weekly bonus pay- 
ments were made to Canadian Railway employees as follows: $1.93, 
effective June 1, 1941; $3.20, effective September 1, 1941; $3.65, 
effective November 16, 1941; $4.25, effective August 16, 1942, and 
$4.60, effective November 16, 1943. 
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(h) 


(3) 


lanation of column symbols used in Tables 23-28 


Rates of pay established by Supplement No. 15 to General Order 

No. 27 applied, on Canadian railways. 

Rates of pay established by Decision No. 2 of United States Rail- 
road Labor Board, applied on Canadian railways. 

Reduction in rates of pay as provided for in Decision No. 147, 
applied on Canadian railways. 

Increases corresponding to settlement in New York Central Railways. 
Increase of 6 cents an hour granted by National War Labour Board. 
Through various Orders—in-Council weekly bonus payments were made 

as follows: June 1, 1941, $1.93; September 1, 1941, $2.75; 

November 16, 1941, $3.65; August 15, 1942, $4.25; November 15, 1943, 
$4.60. On February 16, 1944, a cost of living bonus was incorporated 
in basic wage rates, the amount varying according to class of service 
and class of employee. 

Wage settlement providing for increase of 8 cents a mile, 10 cents 
per hour, 80 cents per day. 

Wage agreement providing for $1.18 increase in passenger service, 
$1.31 in freight service, and providing for freight rates of pay in 
yard service. 

Wage agreement providing for $1.36 in passenger, freight and yard 
service and for hostlers and hostler helpers. Coal rates applicable 
to helpers on diesel-electric locomotives January 1, 19%9. 
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Train Service Employees 


It should be noted that while the basic daily rate in yard 
service is likely to be very close to actual earnings, it is, in many 
instances, only one component of earnings in road service. 

January 1, 1919 - Basic daily wage rates as follows: 


Passenger Freight Yard 


COMIUCHORS 6. sss dics <iscis's $6.00 $5.40 $5.33 
Barra cements: arsiels « sfanst 4.16 - - 

Flagmen and Brakemen .. 4.00 4.08 yO 
DWlEeh, LENGErS®. . «+d. ~ ~ 4.00 


In the order providing for these changes there was a clause 
affecting yard service: '"...all time worked in excess of & hours 
continuous service in a 24-hour period shall be paid for as overtime, 
on the minute basis, at one and one-half times the hourly rate." 


Aye a4 
v 7N 


May 1, 1920 - Increase in basic daily wage rates: 


Passenger Freight Yard 


Condictors ese utes .<s $1.00 $1.04 $1.63 
MASTAL CMC savas ss ates ale 6s 00 ~ - 

Flagmen and brakemen .. LOO Le OL; de 
PWECCH Lenders: «s+. s% ~ - aes 


July 16, 1921 - Reductions in wage rates on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Canadian National Railways (including the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway) and the Grand Trunk Railway Lines. (August 1, 1921, 
for engineers and firemen on the Grand Trunk Railway). 


Passenger Freight Lard 


Bonducthor sits. .uy cuit. « $0.60 $0.64 $0.64 
Barravenenwe «ca saisg «6 Ws 0.60 - - 

Flagmen and brakemen .. 0.60 0.64 0.64 
Swibcnetenners. 4 <eee<'s - - 0.64 


% % % 
December 1, 1926 - Increase in basic daily wage rates: 


Passenger Freight Yard 


Conductors’ <.ecs uss cens $0.30 $0.36 S032 
BaggageMen eccccvecccisce O30 - ~ 

Rralcmone «cael ce eee 0.30 0.36 0,32 
Switch tenders .....; oes - - Os32 
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This settlement also provided for guaranteed daily earnings 
minimum in passenger services, as follows: 


Conductors .. 
Baggagemen .... 


Brakemen 


PotSTVOO 
5.16 
5.00 


November 1, 1929 - Increase in basic daily wages rates: 


Passenger Freight Yard 
Conductors: .s.ssis<eer «(S04 $0.09 $0.10 
Bagearemen’ ss ccrec sees 0.08 - ~ 
Brakemen’ ses. 3 seers 0207 O07 0.09 
Switch tenders «% 5 - - OFG7, 


December 1, 1931 - Wages 


date. 


A further reduction of 10 per cent was made on May 1, 1933. 


were reduced by 10 per cent on this 
This 


20 per cent wage cut was restored by degrees, 5 per cent on November 1, 
1933, 3 per cent on January 1, 1935, 2 per cent on May 1, 1935, 1 per 


cent on February 1, 1937 and every 


two months thereafter. After 


December 1, 1937, restoration was made at the rate of 2 per cent every 
two months until April 1, 1938, when pay rates were back to the December 


1931 level. 


June 1, 1941 - In accordance with the provisions of various 
Orders—in-Council, weekly bonus payments were made as follows: 


June 1, 1941 
September 1, 1941.. 2.75 
November 15, 1941.. 3.65 
AUST A RO ca tee” 
November 15, 1943.. 4.60 


34 


September 1 i 


increases as follows: 


Hourly rates .. 


Daily rates- ..is.s 


Weekly rates 


Monthly rates ... 
Mileage rates .. 


- National War 


rates 
rates 
rates 
rates 
rates. 


above basic 
above basic 
above basic 
above basic 
above basic 


week 
week 
week 
week 
week 


per 
per 
per 
per 
per 


Labour Board decision granted 


.- $0.06 per hour 

0.48 per day 

2.88 per week 

12.48 per month 

- pro-rated on the basis 
of 48 cents per day 
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February 16, 1944 - A cost of living bonus was incorporated in 


basic wage rates as follows: 


increases: 


increases: 


Conductors, assistant conductors, baggagemen, brakemen, 
yardmen, switch tenders and yardmasters: 


Passenger service ... AL¢ to the rate per mile; $19.93 
to the monthly guarantee 
Through freight 


SECM S ies.ce « Sh biel> .61¢ to the rate per mile 
ATONE VLCC. is svete » 77¢ to the rate per day 
Switch tenders ...... 77¢ to the rate per day 
Yardmasters (certain 

Ie Ta ede 5 Sein slo 77¢ to the rate per day 


June 1, 1946 - A wage settlement providing for the following 


Passenger service .... .533¢ per mile to existing mileage 
rates; $24 to basic monthly 
guarantee 

PYOPOlt, SOYVUCe «os 0s .8¢ per mile to existing mileage 
rates 


al 
“S 


March 1, 1948 - A wage settlement providing for the following 


Train conductors, assistant 
conductors and trainmen 
(passenger service) ... .907¢ per mile to existing basic 
mileage rates; $40.80 to 
existing monthly guarantees 
Train conductors and 
brakemen (freight 
SOPUL CE ea nak se vee a $1.36 to existing rates of pay per 
100 miles 
Sleeping and parlour 
car conductors and 
attendants and dining, 
cafe and buffet car 
stewards, chefs, 
waiters and cooks .. $40.80 to existing monthly basic 
rates of pay. 
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Classification ¢: aal Aoy (c) (a) 3) 


TABLE 29 


Basic Daily Wage Rates* of Conductors, Trainmen, and Yardmen 


on Canadian Railways, 1919-1949 


1-l- 5-l- 7-16- 12-1- 11-l- 9-15- 2-16- 6-1- 3-1- 
1919 1920 1921 1926 1929 1943 1944 1946 1948 
le sae 429) 


Conductors: 
Passenger 64.001 S77 200" TERRORS 270 W708 14.556 IGN OMRO F102 10338 
Through freight 15, 0s J) SYS0) 6.16. 6.25.. 6 oie ee LL (9250 
Local freight 5 IZ wb 290) OX SA NIGIGE RO. ee oaey SOOM 66 110.02 
Baggagemen hel 5.16 "L564. Fhe Oe Oem Oo oy 
Brakemen: 
Passenger 1005.00" PhOv ae 7G! Bh 5a 25: ©. Gin (eco, 


Throueh teerehnt ekeOes 5.120 AS heeh h.gl 


De ; 
Local freight hy theOey biSee duiSSs epee w5edly 5 Gus OchO eis 20) 8.56 
Yardmen : 


Foremen Sr eoul6l96 6.32 616k Losin Peso s90. Boy Clea 
Helpers DOCS ONS Cl 6. LO Ge 2 OVS B50. 30 “926 
owrech tenders” 2.00 SOP mn. Levee (of S.2r Of0N 6. ch, 6720 


oe Explanation of column symbols: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


(h) 
(3) 


Rates of pay established by Supplement No. 16, to General Order 
No. 27, applied on Canadian Railways. 


Rates of pay established by Decision No. 2, issued by United States 
Railroad Labor Board, applied on Canadian Railways. 


Reduction in rates of pay as provided for in Decision No. 147, 
issued by United States Railroad Labor Board, applied on Canadian 
Railways. 

Increases provided for in New York Central settlement also granted 
by Canadian Railways. 

Wage agreement provided increases per day as follows: Passenger 
conductors 38¢, passenger brakemen 7¢, baggagemen 8¢, freight 
conductors 9¢, freight brakemen 7%, yard foremen 10¢, yard helpers 
9¢, switch tenders 7¢. 


National War Labour Board decision granted increase of 6¢ per hour. 


In accordance with the provisions of various Orders—in-Council 
weekly bonus payments were made to railway employees as follows: 
June 1, 1941, $1.93; September 1, 1941, $2.75; November 15, 1941, 
$3.65; August 15, 1942, $4.25; November 15, 1943, $4.60. On 
February 16, 1944 cost of living bonus was incorporated in basic 
wage rates, the amount varying according to class of service and 
class of employees. 

Wage settlement providing for increase of 8¢ per mile, 10¢ per 
hour, 80¢ per day. 


Wage settlement providing for increase of $1.36 per basic day. 


1 Payroll deductions made as follows: Canadian railways, 10 per cent 
effective December 1, 1931; 20 per cent effective May 1, 1933; 15 per 
cent effective November 1, 1933; 12 per cent effective January 1, 
1935; 10 per cent effective May 1, 1935; 9 per cent effective February 
1, 1937; thereafter the deduction was reduced at the rate of one per 
cent every two months, and after December 1, 1937 at the rate of 
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2 per cent every two months so that by April 1, 1938 the deduction 
was terminated. Basic rates remained unchanged. Beginning in 1941, 
weekly bonus payments were made to Canadian railway employees as 
follows: $1.93, effective June 1, 1941; $3.20, effective September 1, 
1941; $3.65, effective November 16, 1941; $4.25, effective August 16, 
1942; and $4.60, effective November 16, 1943. 


2 Rate of $10.15, effective March 1, 1948; rate of $10.51, effective 
May 1, 1948. 
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Basic Wage Rates, Running Trades', All Classes of Road Service 
A. Locomotive Engineers 


Canadian, Pacific 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles) 


Atlantic and Eastern Prairie and Pacifict 
Type and Number (effective March 16, 1965) 
of Units Passenger Freight Passenger Freight 
$ $ $ 
LE AI © ote fo0'e ie “uate ietwiets @rayors Ae L7 AO / 16.2 Li <Gr 
PRUNEL Gl wo ola avicisie deni etere 16220 19.26 Bey ggeglid SO iio 2 
POIRIER BNie «eros Sao ein ala eles 16.83 PAO Ey Las 20.80 
Le PUES armas 10,0 016 «oats A) ee eeule 18.45 EPP os. 
Add for each extra unit. 63 Lhe 617 1.5 
Self-propelled cars .... $15.37 $16.14 
Add for local and way 
freight service .... S15 as, 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective September 16, 1965) 
$21.93 $21.93 
(A Road Switcher rate of $3.12 above the through freight rate is payable) 


Pacific Region mountain and valley differentials: 


Passenger Service Freight Service 
MOUNGAIA) ch oils Sule A cue che $1.00 Sl 5 
Me ere ee Se aaa wien ces alecs eke -20 


se 
as 


34 
WN 


sl 
an 


Canadian National 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles) 


Atlantic and Central Prairie and Mountain¢ 
Weight ‘on Drivers’! Vile) leffectiive: Maya 1965), 65 pee ee 
lbs. (000) Passenger Freight Passenger Freight 
$ $ $ $ 
Less than 140 ..... e sicte aoe the aeice Ly oy Leela Lisk0 
to to to to to 
O50) MUG. nkis MMe wattle WL hit | 21.8) Mita AlLache 
Add for each additional 
DU OCU) LOB: deatdle-otatvew se .08 eke .08 Pee’ 
Add for local and way 
freight service ..... $ .78 Ste 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective May 1, 1965) 
$21.27 $21.88 to $24.37 


- Valley differential is paid on lines west of Edmonton. This produces 
rates on the same scale as above as follows: 


Passenger Service Freight Service 
$15.89 to $17.88 $17.30 to $21.72 
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B. Locomotive Firemen 


Canadian Pacific 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles) 


Atlantic and Eastern Prairie and Pacific 


(effective (effective (effective (effective 
February EY 3) an Dh aT February Apral’ 1; 
Type and Number 15-1965) 1965) 141.965) 1965) 
of Units Passenger Freight Passenger Freight 
$ $ $ 
Uae ea es ce oes oe a's 13.761 14.89 WoxGi e899 
PUES ates slat ein eee ee ke oa iopaoth ee 13561 peep ai 
ORIG thclk Wis ale ite aoe Ur ees TOR 16.17 1336) £O.17 
WOU Ts OI OVET: kiss 66% Lethe Ty sek Lae i gree 


(effective April 1, 1965) 


Add for local or way 
57¢ per 100 miles or less 


freight service .... 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective April 1, 1965) 
$17.01 


Hostling Service (per day of 8 hours or less, effective February 1, 
1965) 
$17.57 


re a4 


Canadian National 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles) 
Atlantic and Central Prairie and Mount aint 


(effective May 1, 1965) 


Weight on Drivers 


lbs. (000) Passenger Freight Passenger Freight 
$ $ $ $ 
TeSame iar LO ete ee ee tS iy dipee3 Lsehh Ly e23 
to to to to to 
Lgl QQO LANs OVO ones 14.93 Gk 4.93 17561 


(effective May 1, 1965) 


Add for local or way 
62¢ per 100 miles or less 


freight. service.... 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective May 1, 1965) 
$17.13 


Hostling Service (per day of 8 hours or less, effective May 1, 1965) 


Prside Host ler: ow ce0es weenie $17.72 
Outside Hostler:....-.s«. etal 18.77 
Main Line Hostler ...<eas Wiele ace 19.45 
Outside Hostler's Help ........ 16.67 


- Valley differential is paid on lines west of Edmonton. This produces 
rates on the same scale as above as follows: 


Passenger Service 
$13.51 to $15.00 
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$14.31 to $17.68 
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C. Trainmen 


Canadians Pacific 


Road Service (per day of 150 miles in passenger service, 100 miles 
in freight service) 


Atlantic and Eastern Prairie and Pacific 
(effective September 1, 1964) 
Job Category Passenger Freight Passenger Freight 
$ $ $ $ 
(various) 
CONGUeEOr ce ee eee 17.50 16.18 VTS 5O 162 18".0 
net) 
Assistant* conductor’ ..%+ ieee ba - _ - 
Baveageman® $$4%4%5.4405% Vee Wes) (lps 16"t0 


Brakenan’ ..eseee see ere ee POL Wii 6 pereaey ( 15.53 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective September 1, 1964) 


Car retarder operator .. $21.96 - 

Yard 1oreiany +s waa es 20.89 $20.89 
ania Waar ern pee eae a are LOod) 19.35 
Core as CODGOL Ls s Winn wie cust 16.75 1675 


Canadian National 


Road Service (per day of 150 miles in passenger service, 100 miles 
in freight service) 


Atlantic and Central Prairie and Mountain 
(effective May 1, 1965) 
Job Category Passenger Freight Passenger Freight 
$ $ $ $ 
(various) 
Corio vote 6 iiss & sigs sts es As eS) To. 17.86 16:50, to 
bf S be 
Assistant conductor <..% 15 eke - - = 
Be Coa Sema cic se bale ase Way - Veo - 
Va eiinin sc raus stalslaeit eters <6 aD rast Ws; a W apes 1.30 gE aah oe) 
L5ovlsS 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective May 1, 1965) 


Car retarder operator .. $22.2h $22.24 
Yard: Boren. ietihe ote Bear Peet 
WCities wae 19.74 19.74 
Switen Gender asks cans LT S09 PP. OF 
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Basic Rates of Pay in the Immediate Post 
McAdoo Period, Incorporating Increases 
Provided_in the McAdoo Award 


The tables that follow give the basic rates of pay that were 
in effect in the immediate post McAdoo period, incorporating the 
increases that were provided by the so-called McAdoo award. The data 
incorporated into these tables has been extracted directly from the 
available collective agreements, but no information was available for 
trainmen on the Canadian National for the western regions or yard 
service. 

Another source of incomparability derives from the fact that, 
in some cases, the only rates that were available were those that were 
in effect on January 1, 1920 or May 1, 1920. Total comparability would 
require the provision of all rates effective on January 1, 1919. 


Basic Rates of Pay - Canadian Railway Running Trades - 1919-1920 
Scheme showing comparability of following tables 


Canadian National Canadian. Facitfic 


Occupation Occupation “West 
ee 
a es 
vio ef [ome Le 


A - Rates effective January 1, 1919. 
B - Rates effective January 1, 1920. 
C - Rates effective May 1, 1920. 


N - No agreement available. 
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A. 


Locomotive Engineers 


Canadian National -— Eastern Lines 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight on Drivers 
TDes Q00 


Less than 80 
80 to 100 


eoeovoeevoeve2ee eee 


cooeooaoeoeoee7 ee 0 @ 


Passengers Freight 
5.60 6.08 
5.60 6.16 
5.68 6.24 
prude 6.48 
p byes 6.64 
De 7A 6.80 
6.00 6.94 
6.08 (Pies 

< tac 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight on Drivers 


Per Day 


lbs. (000) ($) 


Less than 140 
140 to 200 
200 to 300 
300 and over 


SZ 


ais a6 
v 7 


e@oee0ee98 


Canadian Pacific -— Eastern Lines 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles, effective January 1, 1920) 


Weight on Drivers 
lbs. 000 


Leese titan SO. re ve we ate 
80 to 100 
100 
140 to 170 
170 
200 to 250 
250 
300 
350 to 400 


eeeoeceveoevoeve eee @ 


BOOTEO ASO se adele es oe 
450 
500 
Mallets, regardless of 

WOLENG aw nace sx knees 


Passenger Freight 
6.16 6.84 
6.16 6.92 
6.24 7.00 
6,92 72h 
6.40 740 
6.48 7eD0 
6.56 eee, 
6.64 7.8h 
6.72 8.04 

(for all weights over 350) 
6.80 - 
6.88 ~ 
6.96 - 
Tekl - 
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Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective May 1, 1920) 


Weight of Drivers Per Day 
lbs. (000) ($) 
fees iat) ALO vets cig ales ae 2 7.04 
LEO ES sei 216 6) See oe Vent 
PMO) SOMO os Pisik w wee aber ane fees 
BOQvand OVEr ....60 0s oe) eae 


Canadian National -— Western Lines 


Appendix C 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight of Drivers Passenger Freight 
Ian) ce 0.80) AR re RD 9 Ra a eee ¢ 9 Be 
ES UOT OU) 46/0 dis, 42>0.0' 5.60 6.08 
OU ALOO atsisinls owl e'ele W's 5.60 6.16 
RIOD. ioe Soo ere ao, 0, 5.0: 5.68 6.2k 
PSG Or) ea wah ale aie was = pris. 6.48 
DPOKEO" 200 Wald so wee 4 6 ose eae eas 6.64 
PUTCO OUR sulsistnite oes D3 te 6.80 
BO) OUD Ute steno eee o 6s 6.00 6.94 
BOO TO SOO Ew eineetatacd : 6.08 10S 
BOO Ors aces airs 4 66 6.16 dake 


Valley rates are paid, in specified areas, rang- 
ing from $6.28 to $6.84 for the above weights in 
passenger service, and from $6.97 to $8.17 in 

freight service. 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight of Drivers Per Day 
lbs. (000) ($) 
Pess ciara: +e ce coe. 5.60 
UD LG Na Wasa 60 eae gene eee egy i 5.76 
POAC Oro OU. Ris eivis a os ate le 5 Fa 
SOO MING OVER sas scene Y 6.08 


Ya ‘St. Ya 


Canadian Pacific -— Western Lines 


(Fort William to Lake Louise and Dunmore to Crows Nest) 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles, effective January 1, 1919) 


96493—73 


Weight on Drivers Passenger 
lbs. 000 
Lees tnen oO. essa es 500 
BoE Geto 4 LOU). wien wie ones etal ore 5.60 
509 Some PL Meera ye 5.68 
Di) CO Leu caaa ve was sae 5.76 
LC COO: avs ei eee ee 5. 8h 
ZINE OA OU in aaron is ete 2 as Fa 
GONE OU) iene ote te eiatnre o 6.00 
BOG 10 550s neue pena so 8,05 


PD INA VOT! 6 nani oe ese - 
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Mountain and Valley differentials are paid in 
specified areas as follows: 


Passenger Freight 
Mounber. sone es $1.00 Ben 
Valery alate cere eR 215 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight on Drivers Per Day 
lbs. __ (000) ($) 
Less than (LAO... < s ah es 560 
ROR O SOU ha wecatae aerate piaihe 
POORUC 2 OC aie ncsrales ls erate Deve 
BOORSNGLOVGED sagas: <0 tte 6.08 


BE a4 34 


B. Locomotive Firemen 
Canadian National -— Eastern Lines 
Canadian Pacific - Eastern Lines 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles, effective January 1, 1920) 


Weight on Drivers Passenger Freight 
lbs. 000 
Less than. 50) x. wake ssauecete 4.00 Lock 
BOS Ow VOU at oats a's ater 4.08 bee 
HOO SC OMB: a ste estes atest eto 4.48 
BIPOM GO nleiel lapses sais 'y p20 is Lae 4.64 
LTO EOde OW Wes oe «alertlalttate 4.40 4.80 
IROL Gay osc cnc ettcerers /tibay es 4.96 
ZDOBCO SOUT Nar slows Se sice Le50 Dale 
S100 SPU Sone, 4.56 pide 
S5ORAHOLCVECIS ns Cavs ceed - Pe ALLL 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight on Drivers Per Day 
Ts san (OCOD ($) 
LeseuthanelOns te ae 4.16 
OT Ons OR Sue migts ata anar are ao 
COOUTLO SOO Lee ee enlace siete 4.40 
BOOKA OVS AG areceneeeche Pe ve wey hodste 


54 34 a4 
7N 7N 7X 
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Canadian National - Western Lines 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight on Drivers Passenger Freight 
lbs. _ (000) ($) ($) 

Less ean cols. «+ cee hos 4.00 hia hy 
(Sis Wer 10 0)G + | eee erates 4.08 be 
BOOP OO LO. sb iece 6 leis Orolo kde 4.A8 
ORT O Se / Dus “oe cane tw 406 toe bo oe egy re 
BOBO Og i Sica esate dn vn bo ie 4.40 4.80 
POOR LONE DO ss wiersecite seek Bee bsO9 
BOOT O. 2 OU) ahs 6 sikes <0 0:0 4.83 Diole 
ONO G05 6) 6616 RUN Part ere rare FES 3%) Sys) 
B5O0CCO LOOM. CI e Ree. 4.83 5.44 (350 and over) 
PUT RDO oO Ss aie Wea Cea W835 = 
FO GNCOn DOOM CoP ede. e 8% Xe} = 
DOU MOMEEOVEL «ois o: .0bs ais 4.88 - 
Mallets, regardless of 

MOLRING 16's ME ee ees. wie 5.20 5.44 (less than 275) 


5.75 (over 275) 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight on Drivers Per Day 
Lbs.ee' (000) ($) 
LessethaneiiOrncnak ss se 4.16 
DLO EO me OO Wier me. +: + wineie. sie hee 
POOME OMS CONG asks cine eens 6's 4.40 
SOORATIC ROVER "sri 's calc o's ysl 
Madd etic. under 27 5N wx. « beee 


Mallets, 275 and over .. vee 
Canadian Pacific -— Western Lines 


Road Service (per day of 100 miles, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight on Drivers Passenger Freight 
lbs. Q00 
Tess Unan. SOls aici ss ss 4.00 reara ns 
GO BUO » LOO! sy.stette ate aiite scores 4.08 Leon 
1G. Gls cS We 7G BARONS §..0 See pope 4.16 4.48 
ATO Oy Ast 0) sas se late ae he ods ia led? 4.64 
AV OsbO 200 yea ierente es «ie 6s bei 4.80 
ZOOSUO. 250m sis Bicebetie ret 4.48 Hw? f 
PAS Oe a ise USER SS SOE aA 4.48 Dale 
BOO PEO DOO) sete «inte mole ate iain apg Ses 
BhOLaN: OVET ig ci cunts ea, 6a - yyy 


Mountain and Valley differentials are paid in 
specified areas as follows: 


Passenger Freight 
Mowmnibaiaes) 22.4054 $ .65 $ .60 
VELLCy San ese hee ee s07 207 
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Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective January 1, 1919) 


Weight on Drivers Per Day 
lbs. (000) ($) 
bessnthan IA) s. v.anee Pele 
LAO Gor ROOs rar erence ae L286 
200 BO SOG Wigs ulss bee ered 4.40 
DOO ATIC OVE OR gas cere eae 4.56 


oe BIS 


C. Trainmen 
Canadian National -— Eastern Lines 


Road Service (per day of 150 miles, effective January 1, 1919) 


Passenger Monthly Through Way 
Minimum Freight Freight 
Job Cateogo ($ ($ er mile er mile 
COndUCHORS © icy s'tccre ares ee 6.00 180.00 5.40 5.92 
Baggagemen (handling 
SxVese le se se ote tee va 4.50 135.00 - - 

Bagearemen v. vcs s hss eee oe helo 124.80 - - 
Flagmen and Brakemen .... 4.00 rlePté 6) 4.08 4.48 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective January 1, 1919) 
Per Day 


Job Category ($) 


Foremen ....ec- Hoteles wiehoets hsb 
Helpers ...«. @ aiarateie seseate 5.00 
Switeh tenders. s.dss sa ae 4.00 


34 3 
7 Ww 


Canadian Pacific - Eastern Lines 


Road Service (per day of 150 miles, effective May 1, 1920) 


Passenger Monthly Through Way 
Minimum Freight Freight 
Job Catego er_mile er mile 
COVIINEE ONS “caeae eee er a 7.00 210.00 6.44 6.96 
Bagearemen. ssa ea sc ee wee S16 154.80 Sele vee 
Brakeuen /covensaniea eaten aed 150.00 el We Nee 


Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective May 1, 1920) 


Per Day 
Job Category ($) 
Foranen «vleceees oes ee 6.96 
Helpers <. vee. Os waa aie 6.48 


Switch tenders eeeveeeee 5.04 


34 34 36 
7 
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Canadian Pacific -— Western Lines 


Road Service (effective January 1, 1919) 


Passenger: 
Rate per Mile Monthly Minimum 


Job Category ($) ($) 


er REDO Pi te ain slate ala's «cae se 2 owe 4.00 187.00 
DACRE SOMO: 2 ssls aiele ies <'s o dereew : Melt 130.05 
Pa Oe aay alse ooo eae 8 Oerare 2.66 122.40 


Through Freight: 
Per 100 miles 
Baggagemen and 
Conductors Brakemen 


District ($) ($) 


East of Lake Louise and 


CYrOWS NGSU!l ova ss basso ewe ea hale 5.40 4.08 
West of Crows Nest to Kootenay 
DEORE WG s ie Suis wos 0a se 68 Saar cata : ood. 4.19 


From Lake Louise West, and from 
Kootenay Landing West, through 


DRG ROOLONAYS + cessks wees . pike 5.40 4.14 
Mountain Division (Lake Tahse 
toehevel stone) "ss ves cece ack + neds 6.45 Spee: 


Nakusp and Sica. cae Bee 

and all sub-divisions west of 

the Columbia River on the Nelson 

VA SISEONN 1s ate dios + 50 o's cea Yee ate es 6.30 4.903 


Mixed and Way Freight: 
Per 100 miles 


Baggagemen and 
Conductors Brakemen 


District ($) ($) 


East of Lake Louise and 


Crows Nest ...... + ag ae O o\6 niin eter © 5692 4.48 
Crows Nest West to Kootenay 
Landing eoeeeeeve eeeeeeneveeeeeeeeeeee 6.024 4.60 


West of Lake Louise and 

Kootenay Landing (where Mountain 

Paves Apply) ss iuseotee dg ae 6.97 5.59 
Nakusp and Slocan Sad ion 

and all sub-divisions west of 

the Columbia River on the Nelson 

Division (where Semi-Mountain 

rates apply) ..:.: eT ert ees 6.82 5.314 
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Yard Service (per day of 8 hours, effective January 1, 1919) 


Rates per hour 
Foremen Yardmen 
Day Night Day Night 
C2) 2) (?) (g) 
Lethbridge and west through the 
Kootenays, Calgary and west, 
main line and branches, Calgary 
and north to all points on the 


PAMOMLOnu BT AnCl dete pues icc cre ee ees 682 694 644 66 
AVI OCNOK pars ees copes wrescse ee 662 67 624 632 
All yards —- Switch tenders - $4.00 per day. 


Pe 


Wage Rates For Selected Groups of Railway Imployees, 1901-1927 


Conductors 


APPENDIX D 


Wages and Earnings for Selected 


Groups, 1901-1927 


Train Service 


TABLE 30 


Brakemen 


Locomotive 
Ingineers 


Locomotive 


Engine Service 


Firemen 


Year |Passengery Freight] Passenger) Freight Freight Freight 


Cents 
per 


oN 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per mile per mile| per mile per mile 


AOL 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1009 
LOLO 
Lots 
1912 
aay A 
1914 
19) 
1916 
LOL 
1918 
1919 
1920 
Ahan 
oak 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


SOURCE: 


i ee: 


PTET EFEFEFWWHDNHNHNHNNNNNNNNDNADNAKH 
\O 
dO 


OPNG GRU OW Ory SU ON Ny does es JSS AGOGO Goo) Uo) Woy eo) Nowy NG) GS) LUG} LWoy FAG) INS) 
e e e e e e e e e e e e ° e e e e e e e e° e e e e e e 


mi 
Lee 


WHNNHNNYNVNNWHVNEPRPHPRPEHPPRPREHPRPEHPEPH 
UT 
On 


> A Be eA PO A NT AT NS NTI A AT A AN 


ONO 1 NOTE WS Wa RO NON WO ae Se BS eR ro AUS NG) Seo We Co Com Voy Tom eo, 


mile 
15 


3.3 


OX OXON ONO OANA UE FEE ErFWWWWWWWW 


D 


ee ee te EO Th) hy PO TOMO) tO AL eS ee 


Cents Cents 
ber mile]per 


le [per 


mi 
(6 


a er ee Re TEE ODN DO DT AIO PO DN TS POO 2S to Ne 


Cents 


mile 


Department of Labour, Canada, Report No. 11 "Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada," p. 95 (issued as a supplement to the January 


issue of The Labour Gazette, Vol. XXVIII). 
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TABLE 31 


Index Numbers of Changes in Wage Rates 


on Steam Railways in Canada, 1901-1927 


(Rates in 1913 = 100) 


Index 
Date Number 
VARI, ecatacas\eie: «,aicaiune” each are ane + Suetate Ss eueiete 68.8 
CE Deer rete NCR RC KM a SOR BRACE Ys 1220 
OOo e alain tare «, 0.9.40 0sis a Sec e fore 
OUT at crelettte tia ee oe aiere wa create cee 76.9 
B28 RRS! ME eR: Nene Uh 
L966 wrnires corraeseer See eEs emeranes t9eo 
OOO ess Parers ates dieaee gas teres 81.0 
UNAS WHS Pater dee ite cater tele: cletema ctbketena s 86.1 
DFO ha ele 6 dheud and « elt. oecaia vest Ge. © thoes 86.3 
POLO ine Wirdod digas aise Fee leee.e aie uta wl etener 90.1 
UAL a ok lo) crates eee oho leas voy we a aaeee ont 
Teo ak sinetckee Mele ects on Sees eee The 
LG LOU ge ade od aaaee Gusta ete el shane ielece & oo anesere 100.0 
TST LAL st <G" pb sv echus ceetele Wisi StL Goad 6 8 ane e 101.4 
LES Ge. te vaca tare ce ol ohare) puskentasne @ a'0, eater Lol 
TOTS Joe © A eee tats wee tee ae eens 4 cence 105.9 
OUT ro ee oa ates icine ee eae @arelite es pie s 124.6 
Le awe & tora tohaas ete Ga e tane eee an els siete a 53,0 
OT aa Bo oie saudi. aie) al ole @eueiatere 4 6 ie eae © 183.9 
Ge so boars esate ore etn bes eueld ea 0.6 wee eo eel s9 
AOA elk Sats uarolee, te eats tp eter eee oeueers ahora) 
TOZe, se bi che elas a o1k eels acauagatna tates ale recece 184.4 
gS Pas beariate Qin Pavlina, CR Ilan chins Aah pip. 186.4 
rave alin wisn te) ocala a tabeher ane Pate 6 acatere 186.4 
ie ca ae ho acd or oe Mv ae eteere © er etatens 186.4 
GO sees stars cmie ee eames ere ate eaten. « 186.4 
LOR i atee gigteuta aieieletevevaraly ere stataterorstete 198.4 


SOURCE: Department of Labour, Canada, 
Report No. 11 "Wages and Hours 
ofsiLabour im) Canadaf pe 9s 
(issued as a supplement to the 
January issue of The Labour 
Gazette, Vol. XXVIII). 
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APPENDIX E 


List of Railway Companies in Canada Affected by 
The Application of The McAdoo Award 


Alberta Great Waterways. 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay. 

Algoma Eastern. 

Atlantic, Quebec, and Western. 

Berlin, Waterloo, Wellesley and Lake Huron. 

Brandon, Saskatchewan and Hudson Bay (Great 
Northern). 

British Columbia Electric. 

Canada Gulf Terminal. 

Canada Southern (Michigan Central). 

Canadian Government (Intercolonial). 

Canadian Northern. 

Canadian Pacific. 

Cape Briton. 

Central Vermont. 

Crows Nest Southern (Great Northern). 

Cumberland Railway and Coal Company. 

Dominion Atlantic. 

Eastern British Columbia. 

Edmonton, Dunegan and British Columbia. 

Esquimalt and Nanaimo. 

Essex Terminal. 

Fredericton and Grand Lake. 

Grand Trunk. 

Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Hereford. 

Intercolonial of New Brunswick (Canadian 
Government ). 

Kettle Valley. 

Lake Erie and Northern. 

London and Port Stanley. 

Maine Central. 

Manitoba Great Northern (Great Northern). 

Massawippi Valley (Boston and Maine). 

Montreal and Atlantic (Canadian Pacific). 

Montreal and Southern Counties. 

Morissey, Fernie and Michel (Great Northern). 

Midland of Manitoba (Great Northern). 

Napierville Junction. 

National Transcontinental (Canadian Government). 

Nelson and Fort Sheppard (Great Northern). 

New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island (Canadian 
Government ). 

New Westminster and Southern (Great Northern). 

Northern New Brunswick and Seaboard. 

Ottawa and New York. 

Pere Marquette. 

Phillipsburg Railway and Quarry Company. 
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Quebec Central. 

Quebec, Montreal and Southern. 

Quebec and Oriental. 

Quebec Railway, Light, and Power Company. 

Red Mountain (Great Northern). 

Roberval and Saguenay. 

St. Lawrence and Adirondack. 

Sydney and Louisburg. 

St. John and Quebec (Canadian Government. 

Temiscouata. 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo. 

Vancouver, Victoria, and Eastern (Great 
Northern). 

Victoria and Sydney (Great Northern). 

Wabash. 

Bidlington and Nelson (Great Northern). 

Lotbiniere and Megantic. 


SOURCE: The Labour Gazette, Vol. XVIII, 
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APPENDIX F 


Seniority Areas For Canadian Pacific Trainmen 
In The Western Region - Freight 
And Passenger Service 


FREIGHT 

Subdivision From To 
Area 1. (Fort William - Kenora) 
Kaministiquia Fort William Ignace 
Ignace Kenora Ignace 
Keewatin Kenora Winnipeg 
Lac Du Bonnet Lac Du Bonnet Winnipeg 
Area 2. (Winnipeg) 
Carberry Winnipeg Brandon 
Glenboro Woodman Souris 
Arborg Rugby Arborg 
Winnipeg Beach Rugby Riverton 
Varcoe McGregor Varcoe 
Emerson Winnipeg iimerson 
La Riviere Rugby La Riviere 
Kaleida Rudyard Kaleida 
Gretna Rosenfeld Gretna 
Carman Elm Creek Plum Coulee 
Napinka La Riviere Napinka 
Snowflake Wood Bay Snowflake 
Lyleton Deloraine Lyleton 
Area 3. (Brandon - Sutherland) 
Broadview Brandon Broadview 
Neudorf Virden Neudorf 
Lanigan Bulyea Lanigan 
Bulyea Neudorf Bulyea 
Prince Albert Lanigan Prince Albert 
White Fox Nipawin Prince Albert 
Sutherland Wynyard Saskatoon 
Melfort Lanigan Gronlid 
Wilkie Saskatoon Wilkie 
Meadow Lake Prince Albert Meadow Lake 
Asquith Urban Baljennie 
Rosetown Gunworth Perdue 
Medstead North Battleford Panton 
Area 4. (Minnedosa - Souris) 
Bredenbury Minnedosa Bredenbury 
Rapid City Minnedosa Chater 
Miniota Gautier Miniota 
Russell Binscarth Inglis 
Lenore Forrest Lenore 
Estevan Kemnay Estevan 
Arcola Schwitzer Arcola 
Minnedosa Minnedosa Portage La Prairie 
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Subdivision From 
Area 4. (Minnedosa - Souris) (cont'd) 
Boissevain Boissevain 
Wishart Foam Lake 
Wynyard Bradenbury 
Tidsdale Goudie 
Alida Lauder 
Area 5. (Moose Jaw) 

Swift Current Moose Jaw 
Stewart Valley Baird 
Vanguard Swift Current 
Dunelm Player 
Shamrock Archive 
Expanse Curle 
Shaunavon Assiniboia 
Fife Lake Ardwick 
Outlook Moose Jaw 
Wood Mountain Ogle 

Indian Head Moose Jaw 
Portal Pasqua 
Bromhead Estevan 
Assiniboia Weyburn 
Amulet Wallace 
Colonsay Euston 
Lanigan Regina 
Tyvan Regina 
Kisbey Arcola 
Colony Rock Glen 
District’ 1. (Medicine Hat - Lethbridge) 
Altawan Manyberries 
Notukeu Notukeu 
Maple Creek Medicine Hat 
Brooks Medicine Hat 
Langdon Langdon 
Strathmore Gleichen 
Cassils Cassils 
Rosemary Rosemary 
Burstall Leader 

Acme Cosway 
Irricana Passano 
Suffield Suffield 
Empress Java 
Bassano Impress 
Pennant Wickett 
Hatton Hatton 
Taber Lethbridge 
Stirling Lethbridge 
Cardston Stirling 
Coutts Stirling Coutts 
Woolford Raley 


Swift Current 
Stewart Valley 
Meyronne 
Simm e 

Hak 
Assiniboia 
Shaunavon 
Big Beaver 
Outlook 
Mankota 
Broadview 
North Portal 
Minton 
Assiniboia 
Cardross 
Colonsay 
Bulyea 
Stoughton 
Weyburn 
Killdeer 


Shaunavon 
Valmarie 
Swift Current 
Alyth 

East Coulee 
Shepard 
Scandia 


East CouleeMatzhiwin-Gem 


Fox Valley 
Wimbourne 
Irricana 
Lomond 
Empress 
Bassano 
Verlo 
Golden Prairie 
Dunmore 
Manyberries 
Glenwood 
Coutts 
Whiskey Gap 


“ Districts are defined in collective agreements, areas as specified 
here are not necessarily so defined. 
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Subdivision From To 


District 2. (Calgary - Edmonton) 


Kerrobert Outlook Kerrobert 
Macklin Kerrobert Macklin 
Reford Kerrobert Wilkie 
Lloydminster Wilkie Lloydminster 
Cutknife Cutoff North Battleford 
Whitkow Pierard Redfield 
Hardisty Hardisty Wilkie 
Kelfield Brass Kelfield 
Furness Epping Paradise Valley 
Big Gully Lloydminster Hillmond 

Red Deer Alyth Red Deer 
Laggan Alyth Field 
Alberta Central Forth Ullin 
Crossfield Collicutt Cremona 
Leduc Red Deer Edmonton 
Willingdon South Edmonton Lloydminster 
Hoadley Jackson Leduc 
Vegreville Willingdon Vegreville 
Wetaskiwin Wetaskiwin Hardisty 
Coronation Kerrobert Coronation 
Lacombe Coronation Lacombe 
Matador Gunworth Matador 
McMorran Milden McMorran 


District 3. (Cranbrook - Lethbridge) 


Crows Nest Lethbridge Crows Nest 
Aldersyde Coalhurst Aldersyde 

Lomond Eltham Lomond 

Turin Coalhurst Turin 

Macleod Fort Macleod Alyth 

Windermere Golden Colvalli 

Nelson Kootenay Landing Cranbrook 
Cranbrook Cranbrook Crows Nest 
Kimberley North Star Kimberley (end of track) 
Kingsgate Yahk Kingsgate 


PASSENGER AND MIXED 


Area 1. (Fort William - Kenora) 


Kaministiquia Fort William Ignace 
Ignace Kenora Ignace 
Keewatin Kenora Winnipeg 
Lac Du Bonnet Lac Du Bonnet Winnipeg 


Area 2. (Winnipeg - Souris - Minnedosa) 


Carberry Winnipeg Brandon 
Glenboro Woodman Souris 
Arborg Rugby Arborg 
Winnipeg Beach Rugby Riverton 
Varcoe McGregor Varcoe 
Minnedosa Portage La Prairie Minnedosa 
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Subdivision From To 


Area 2. (Winnipeg - Souris - Minnedosa) (conttd) 


Emerson Winnipeg iimerson 

La Riviere Rugby La Riviere 
Kaleida Rudyard Kaleida 
Gretna Rosenfeld Gretna 
Carman Elm Creek Plum Coulee 
Napinka La Riviere Napinka 
Boissevain Boissevain Lauder 
Alida Lauder Alida 
Snowflake Wood Bay Snowflake 
Lyleton Deloraine Lyleton 
Bredenbury Minnedosa Bredenbury 
Rapid City Chater Minnedosa 
Miniota Gautier Miniota 
Russell Binscarth Inglis 
Lenore Forrest Lenore 
Estevan Kemnay Estevan 
Arcola Schwitzer Arcola 
Wishart Foam Lake Wishart 
Tisdale Coudie Nipawin 
Wynyard Bredenbury Wynyard 
Area 3. (Brandon - Moose Jaw - Sutherland) 

Broadview Brandon Broadview 
Neudorf Virden Neudorf 
Swift Current Moose Jaw Swift Current 
Stewart Valley Baird Stewart Valley 
Vanguard Swift Current Meyronne 
Dunelm Player Simmie 
Shamrock Archive Hak 

Expanse Curle Assiniboia 
Shaunavon Assiniboia Shaunavon 
Fife Lake Ardwick Big Beaver 
Wood Mountain Ogle Mankota 
Colony Rock Glen Killdeer 
Outlook Moose Jaw Outlook 
Prince Albert Lanigan Prince Albert 
White Fox Nipawin Prince Albert 
Sutherland Wynyard Saskatoon 
Melfort Lanigan Oronlid 
Wilkie Saskatoon Wilkie 
Meadow Lake Prince Albert Meadow Lake 
Asquith Urban Baljennie 
Rosetown Gunworth Perdue 
Medstead North Battleford Panton 
Portal Pasqua North Portal 
Bromhead Estevan Minton 
Indian Head Broadview Moose Jaw 
Assiniboia Weyburn Assiniboia 
Amulet Wallace Cardross 
Colonsay Euston Colonsay 
Bulyea Neudorf Bulyea 
Lanigan Regina Lanigan 
Tyvan Regina Stoughton 
Kisbey Arcola Weyburn 
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Subdivision 


From 


Appendix F 
To 


District 1. (Medicine Hat - Lethbridge - Calgary - Edmonton) 


Maple Creek 
Brooks 
Langdon 
Strathmore 
Cassils 
Rosemary 
Burstall 
Acme 
Irricane 
Suffield 
impress 
Pennant 
Bassano 
Hatton 
Laggan 

Red Deer 
Crossfield 
Leduc 
Willingdon 
Hoadley 
Vegreville 
Wetaskiwin 
Coronation 
Alberta Central 
Lacombe 
Macleod 
Kerrobert 
Matador 
McMorran 
Macklin 
Reford 
Lloydminster 
Cutknife 
Whitkow 
Hardisty 
Kelfield 
Furness 
Big Gully 


Medicine Hat 
Medicine Hat 
Langdon 
Gleichen 
Cassils 
Rosemary 
Leader 
Cosway 
Bassano 
Suffield 
Java 

Wickett 
Impress 
Hatton 
Calgary 
Calgary 
Golitcurt 
Red Deer 
South Edmonton 
Jackson 
Willingdon 
Wetaskiwin 
Kerrobert 
Forth 
Coronation 
Calgary 
Outlook 
Gunworth 
Milden 
Kerrobert 
Kerrobert 
Wilkie 
Cutoff 
Pierard 
Wilkie 

Brass 

Epping 
Lloydminster 


District 2. (Cranbrook - Lethbridge) 


Taber 
otirling 
Coutts 
Cardston 
Woolford 
Crows Nest 
Aldersyde 
Turin 
Lomond 
Altawan 
Notekeu 
Windermere 
Cranbrook 
Kimberley 
Kingsgate 
Nelson 


Lethbridge 
Lethbridge 
Stirling 
SbirlLing 
Raley 
Lethbridge 
Coalhurst 
Coalhurst 
Eltham 
Manyberries 
Notekeu 
Golden 
Crows Nest 
North Star 
Yahk 
Cranbrook 


OD 


Swift Current 
Calgary 

East Coulee 
Shepard 
ocandia 

Hast Coulee 
Fox Valley 
Wimbourne 
ivricans 
Lomond 
Empress 

Verlo 

Bassano 
Golden Prairie 
Field 

Red Deer 
Cremona 
Edmonton 
Lloydminster 
Leduc 
Vegreville 
Hardisty 
Coronation 
Ullin 
Lacombe 

Fort Macleod 
Kerrobert 
Matador 
McMorran 
Macklin 
Wilkie 
Lloydminster 
North Battleford 
Redfield 
Hardisty 
Kelfield 
Paradise Valley 
Hillmond 


Medicine Hat 
Manyberries 
Coutts 
Glenwood 
Whiskey Gap 
Crows Nest 
Aldersyde 
Turin 
Lomond 
Shaunavon 
Valmarie 
Colvel 2a: 
Cranbrook 


Kimberley (end of track) 


Kingsgate 
Kootenay Landing 
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Subdivision 


(Nelson) 


Nelson 
Boundary 
Rossland 
Slocan 
Kaslo 


(Penticton) 


Carmi 
Princeton 
Osoyoos 


(Revelstoke) 


Shuswap 
Mountain 
Okanagan 
Arrow Lake 


(Vancouver — Kamloops) 


Mission 
Westminster 
Cascade 
Thompson 


PASSENGER , MIXED AND FREIGHT 


From 


Kootenay Landing 


Nelson 
Castlegar 
South Slocan 
End of track 


Midway 
Penticton 
Penticton 


Kamloops 
Revelstoke 
Sicamous 
Revelstoke 


Mission City 
Coquitlam 
Vancouver 
North Bend 


(Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway) 


Victoria 
Port Alberni 
Lake Cowichan 


Victoria 
Parksville 
Hayward 
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Nelson 
Midway 
Rossland 
Slocan City 
Nakusp 


Penticton 
Spences Bridge 
Osoyoos 


Revelstoke 
Field 
Kelowna 
Arrow Head 


Huntingdon 

New Westminster 
North Bend 
Kamloops 


Courtenay 
Port Alberni 
Lake Cowichan 
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